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Two members of the successful British Everest expedition 
of 1953 are themselves leading separate reconnaissance 
parties to the high Himalayas this year. 

Mr. Alfred Gregory’s team are to tackle Garni Sankar 
(23,440 feet), a little-known peak to the west of Everest, 
while the party led by Mr. Charles Ward. F.R.C.S., will 
try to discover a route up Kangchenjunga (28,166 feet), the 
highest imdimbed mountain in the world. 


■^His grim mountain has prob- 
-*■ ably accounted for more lives 
than any other Himalayan peak, 
with the exception of the 
notorious Nanga Parbat. Indeed, 
Douglas Freshfield’s comment, 
when he relumed from the first 
survey of the area in 1899, was 
that the summit was “guarded by 
the Demon of Inaccessibility.” 

The fascination of Kangchen- 
juhga lies partly in its nearness to 
civilisation. Rising from the 
border country of Sikkim and 
Nepal, the great peak, or rather 
peaks, is only 40 miles from the 
hill-station at Darjeeling, and is 
one of the most famous views for 
tourists. (Its name, of which 
there are various spellings, means 
“the five treasure houses of the 
great snows,” each of the five 
peaks being supposed to be a 
store of different treasure.) 

FIRST ATTE.VIPTS 

Perhaps this very nearness 
makes an expedition to the top 
seem easy. An American named 
Farmer thought so in 1929 for he 
attempted to climb it alone. But 
he was never seen again. 

That same year saw the first 
well-organised attempt on the 
peak. A well-equipped German 
expedition, led by Paul Bauer, 
established a base camp at 17,000 
feet and began finding a route to 


Many Happy Returns 


Sweden will be nine on Saturday. 
Here we see him busy at a bench 
ill bis nursery. 


the top. As the days slipped by, 
Bauer was forced to the conclu¬ 
sion that he must follow a long 
knife-like ridge of icc, inclined at 
some 60°. Under noimal circum¬ 
stances it would have been dis¬ 
missed as an impossible route, but 
Bauer decided to try it. 

For six weeks the Germans 
toiled up the heartbreaking ridge. 
The entire route was composed of 
jumbled ice-blocks, some the' size 
of a house, which had to be. 
hacked away or tunnelled through. 
These conditions made progress 
extremely slow. In one instance 
it took 13 days to climb a pitch 
which should have taken only 
three hours. 

ICE-CAVES SHELTER 

Tents soon became an impos¬ 
sibility on the broken ridge, so the 
Germans resorted to ice-caves 
which they cut themselves. All 
this time they wore in danger 
from avalanches. 

At 23,000 feet just when the 
way seemed clear to the top the 
mountain became enveloped in a 
blizzard which cut communica¬ 
tions between the camps. Re¬ 
luctantly Bauer decided that the 
fresh snow would make the 
summit unattainable. 

The descent of the Germans 
from Kangchenjunga has become 
one of the classic stories of 
mountaineering. 

COMPLETE ROUT 

Conditions at that height were 
terrible in the extreme. Men were 
forced to sleep out on the open 
ridge with their equipment aban¬ 
doned, and only quick thinking 
saved many a climber’s life before 
base camp was reached. Even 
then the mountain had not had its 
final say. Landslides wrecked the 
base camp and the climbers, frost¬ 
bitten, weary, and dispirited, were 
forced to flee. It was a complete 
rout. 

The Germans were not finished 
with Kangchenjunga, however. 
Despite the news that Dyhreti- 
furth’s International Expedition of 
1930 had also been routed, with 
the Toss of a Sherpa. the Germans 
returned to the attack in 1931. 

Conditions were worse than 
ever, and disaster quickly struck. 
A porter lost his balance on a 


A Mountie and his horse 

Although the Mouiities (Royal Canadian jMounted Police) use 
cars, aircraft, and motor-boats for their hundred-and-one 
different jobs, every constable still has to learn to ride a 
horse. For there arc still many duties, in the wild lands as 
xvell as on the parade ground, which only a horse can do. 
See article on page 5. 


steep snow slope, pulling another 
man with him, and their com¬ 
bined weights proved too much 
for the rope, which snapped. The 
two of them hurtled over a preci¬ 
pice to their deaths. 

The party was reorganised and 
the attempt continued, but by 
September the leading climbers 
had come across an impassable 
wall of ice and all hopes of 
success were abandoned. 

For 24 years no expedition has 
attempted this monster mountain. 
Conditions will have changed 
during all this time, but—for 
better or for worse? That is what 
Charles Ward must find out. 

If it is for the better then there 
is every likelihood of a full-scale 
attempt on Kangchenjunga. 


CANNED COAL 

Coal is being delivered in cans 
in some districts of Paris and 
Lyons as an experiment to dis¬ 
cover whether this method has 
permanent advantages over using 
sacks. Each can holds 30 lb. of 
coal and by means of a handle 
embedded in the top the fuel can 
easily be poured direct onto the 
fire or into the stove. 

The method enables coal to be 
stored easily in flats and small 
houses. Also the empty cans may 
be used for ashes for the coalman 
to take away. 

It is possible that with this 
system coal could be delivered like 
milk, thus doing away with the 
need for storing large quantities. 


KANGCHENJUNGA 
THE TERRIBLE 


COLLECTING RECORDS 

A letter addressed Disc Wizard 
of The North, Chapcltown, 
Leeds, was safely and correctly 
delivered to Mr. David Brodetsky 
who owns one of the biggest 
private collections of gramophone 
records in the country. 

Mr. Brodetsky has nearly 20,000 
records, and he receives tibout 50 
letters a day from many parts of 
the world about his hobby. 

His smallest record, only If 
inches in diameter, plays the 
National Anthem. 


THIRSTY BESIDE A RIVER 

In Mozambique, on the carl 
coast of Africa, hundreds of buffalo 
and antelope are dying of thirst— 
although they arc within a few 
yards of the great Limpopo River. 

The animals arc afraid to cross 
the newly laid railway lines whidi 
skirt the river. Authorities are 
therefore planning to cut a channel 
from the river under the permanent 
way so that the animals can reach 
water without crossing the track. 


British party to reconnoitre highest 
iinclimbed peak 
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REFORM IN THE LORDS 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 


Jn the upheaval caused by Sir 
Winston ChurchiH’s resigna¬ 
tion the world has been inclined 
to overlook that placid “ back¬ 
water” of Westminster—the 
House of Lords. For its affairs, 
carried on with outward calm, 
have been overshadowed by 
Budget and election possibilities 
which mainly affect the Commons. 

Although the modern Govern¬ 
ment contains a proportion of 
peers, the days when a peer could 
become Prime Minister seem to 
have departed with the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Certainly no peer has pre¬ 
sided at Downing Street since the 
grandfather of the present 
Marquess of Salisbury at the turn 
of this century. 

Nor has a peer been Foreign 
Secretary since the Earl of Halifax 
in the period just before and after 
the outbreak of the last war. 

WIDER REFORM 

For the time being—at any rate, 
in a parliamentary sense, which 
can mean quite a long time—there 
is little prospect of reverting to the 
practice of the past two centuries 
when heads of British Govern¬ 
ments, or their Foreign Secretaries, 
were often members of the Lords. 

This “reform” is taken for 
granted. But there is now news 
of intended wider reform affecting 
the Upper Chamber. The’ peers 
have set up a Select (all-party) 
Committee “to inquire into the 
powers of this House in relation 
to the attendance of its Members.” 


The Dayak girl in this photo¬ 
graph is listening to the new 
Sarawak broadcasting service 
which, broadcast in English, Man¬ 
darin, Malay, and Dayak, is bring¬ 
ing radio to many people who 
have never heard it before. 


HE HAS OUTLIVED THE 
RAILWAY 

Sixty-six years ago Alfred 
Whiffen’s home in Canterbury 
was pulled down to make room 
for a railway bridge on the new 
Elhani Valley line linking the city 
with Folkestone. 

That line is now disused, and 
Mr. Whilfen, at the age of 82, has 
been watching the demolition of 
the bridge for which his home was 
moved so many years ago. 


Membership of the Lords is 
about 850. But its work as a 
revising chamber and as a 
“balancing force” to the Com¬ 
mons is carried on as a rule by 
about 100 zealous, well-read, well- 
informed and public-spirited peers. 
And the non-Ministerial majority 
of them are not paid for their 
services. 

The bulk of peers rarely visit 
Westminster except on big 
occasions, according to references 
to this subject in recent debates. 
It would be necessary to get some 
authoritative guidance on this 
point if, under some future plan, 
the membership of the House Were 
to be “streamlined.” 

SELECT COManiTEE REPORT 

So the Select Committee will re¬ 
port back to their lordships after 
an exhaustive search for informa¬ 
tion going back, no doubt, to the 
dim beginnings of Parliamentary 
history. 

It was through the Lords that 
we heard of the intention of the 
Post Office,, under the late Post¬ 
master-General, Earl De La Warr, 
to set up early next year, at first 
in the London area, a telephone 
weather forecast service. 

When that comes about you will 
be able to dial WEA (followed by 
four numerical digits) and get the 
latest weather report. The forecast 
will be renewed four times a day. 

Eventually the service will be 
extended to other parts of the 
country. 


The service, which is sponsored 
by the Sarawak Government, 
provides entertainment and also 
spreads news and education. The 
authorities hope that it wilt help 
to unify the scattered peoples 
whose outlook in the past has 
necessarily been con¬ 
fined to their own 
river valley. 

To coincide with 
the opening of the 
new service the Sara¬ 
wak Government 
distributed 2600 radio 
receivers among the 
population. These 
receivers are battery 
models made by The 
General Electric 
Company Limited 
specially for applica¬ 
tions of this kind. 

They receive 
broadcasts on 
the medium and short 
wavebands, and arc 
simple and reliable in 
operation. 


GLASGOW’S LITTLE 
ELEPHANT 

A three-year-old Indian ele¬ 
phant, believed to be the smallest 
in Britain, has arrived at Calder- 
park Zoo, Glasgow. 

About the size of a donkeys and 
weighing approximately 12 cwts., 
it was bought from Hanover Zoo 
for £1000. About 2000 people 
gathered at Grangemouth . to 
watch its arrival. The animal is to 
be named Sarah. 


Swimming in 
cages 

The world’s strangest swimming 
race is surely the one in which 
the competitors arc each in a cage 
to protect them from sharks. 

Such a race was held recently 
on the north coast of Queensland. 
The cages, made of wire mesh and 
kept afloat by airtight drums, were 
lowed behind motor-boats on lines 
50 feet long. Baffled sharks accom¬ 
panied the racers! 

The race, an annual event, is 
from Magnetic Island to Towns¬ 
ville. The distance is only six 
miles, but competitors often swim 
three times that distance owing to 
heavy currents, frequent water¬ 
spouts, and tropical storms that 
suddenly whip up choppy seas. 

Last year the Queen watched the 
race from the Gothic during her 
Australian visit, and on that occa¬ 
sion a new record of tw'o hours 
47 minutes was established. 

Hard training is needed for this 
gruelling contest, and every com¬ 
petitor trains for five months, 
swimming at least 800 miles 
beforehand. Women swimmers 
competed for the first time this 
year, but not against the men. 


In the title role 



The Australian ballerina, Elaine 
Fificld, as she appears in the title 
role of Madame Cbrysauthcme, a 
new ballet which has been pre¬ 
sented at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London. 


YOUNG FARMER 
AMBASSADORS 

Six young agriculturists from 
the United States are here to learn 
the ways of English farms and 
farmers. 

Coming from many parts of the 
United States, all six young 
farmers arc members of the 4-H 
Clubs which have over two 
million members in the great farm¬ 
ing states. Each member pledges 
himself to devote to wider service 
these four things beginning with 
the letter H: 

My Head to clear thinking. 

My Heart to great loyalty. 

My Hands to larger service. 

My Health to better living for 
my. club, my community, and 
my country. 

The 4-H Clubs have trained 
these six young farmers to know 
about livestock, soils, manures, 
grains, and seeds, and now they 
are to see it all in operation on 
British farms, and so act as 
J ambassadors between farmers on 
i both sides of the Atlantic. 


HOME SERVICE IN SARAWAIC 
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Neivs from Everywhere | 


PRESS-BUTTON CAMERA 

Special cameras have been 
fitted to the windscreens of 
Buckinghamshire police patrol 
cars to record the behaviour of 
traffic. To take a picture the 
driver merely presses a button. 

The West Yorkshire Regiment 
is due to arrive at Southampton 
on May 3, having completed 25 
years of overseas service in Egypt, 
India, Burma, Austria, and 
Malaya. 

A new vehicle ferry service has 
recently been opened between 
Castle Kennedy, Stranraer, and 
Newtownards, ten miles east of 
Belfast. The ferryplanes, Bristol 
Freighters, can carry up to three 
cars and 15 passengers. 

DIAL SKV 

London Airport is to have an 
automatic telephone exchange, to 
be known as Skyport. It is hoped 
that it will be ready early next 
year. 

Cairo’s central station square 
will soon have a 3000-year-old 
statue of the Pharaoh Rameses II. 
The 32-foot tall figure, which has 
lain in three pieces in the ancient 
capital of Memphis, is to be 
restored and a new pair of legs 
fitted. 

A 23-year-old student at New 
York’s Yale University has re¬ 
nounced a fortune left to him by 
his father as he has “two hands 
and a head of his own.” 


WELL CAUGHT 

An American state conservation 
officer reading his newspaper saw 
a picture of two boys standing 
proudly beside a string of bass 
they had caught. He traced the 
boys—and cautioned them. The 
bass-fishing season did not start 
for another two months! 

Pony trekking has become so 
popular at Scottish Youth Hostels 
that a course of instruction at 
Ballater Hostel was completely 
booked almost as soon as it was 
announced. A further series of 
courses in pony trekking is being 
arranged at Kingussie from 
July 31 to September 10. 

A new record was announced 
when the 29,000-ton Orient liner 
Orsova docked at Tilbury re¬ 
cently. On her maiden voyage in 
the Pacific she covered the 2100 
miles from San Francisco to 
Honolulu in three days 17 hours— 
some three hours faster than the 
previous record, which had stood 
for 30 years. 

BRITISH WEEK 

Seven towns in Holland will 
hold a “British Week” from 
May 20 to 27. Highlights will be 
British films, folk dances, and 
concerts by the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A new generating station is to be 
built at Kincardine-on-Forth at a 
cost of £46,000,000. It will be 
three times bigger than any other 
Scottish power station. 



Anslo-Ainerican Chewing Gum Ltd. 
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GIRLS KEEP THE 
BELLS RINGING 

The church bells in the village 
of Catterick on the Great North 
Road were threatened with 
silence owing to a shortage of 
ringers. Then the fust woman to 
join the belfry team in five cen¬ 
turies stepped forward. 

She is 19-year-old Celia Wray 
and she may be joined by two 16- 
year-old girls who hope to train 
and keep the old bells pealing. 
They are Margaret Swainston and 
Joan Watling, who have only re¬ 
cently left school. 

The senior ringer, Mr. Arthur 
Coates, who is retiring, has given 
58 years’ service to his village 
chimes. . 

Celia Wray is now an accom¬ 
plished “change” ringer and re¬ 
cently rang a “ Bob minor ” which 
lasted 22 minutes and comprised 
720 changes. 

It is now expected that the 
curfew will sound once more at 
eight o’clock each night in 
Catterick village. 


BUSMEN’S HOLIDAY 
FOR AIRMEN 

Aircrews of No. 47 Squadron 
R.A.F. at Abingdon, whose great 
Hastings aircraft are the “buses” 
on the main Transport Command 
air route to the Far East, now 
enjoy a real " busmen’s holiday ” 
during their leisure hours. 

Ground tradesmen and aircrews 
have formed a flying club and all 
take turns in Hying a single- 
engined 120-m.p.h. Hawk Major. 

Main object of the club is to 
enable the ground staff to learn 
to fly at half the rate charged by 
most flying clubs. Already the 
club reports that one of the 
squadron’s signallers is flying solo, 
and a sergeant fitter and a clerk 
from the squadron orderly room' 
are approaching that stage. 

The club is planning to enter 
the Hawk in the King’s Ctip air 
race later this year. 


A TIN OF GHEE, PLEASE ! 

Five hundred tons of ghee, or 
clarified butter, from India, have 
been imported by the United 
States to see if the public like it 
as a cooking fat. The ghee will be 
packed in one lb. tins. 


Dinner’s late 

The service l,s slotv today, these 
Airedale puppies arc obviously 
thinking as they sit svalting for 
their saucers to be filled. They 
belong to Mrs. Clare Halford of 
West End in Surrey. 


A 17-ycar-old flight-sergeant gives 
the signal to the wInch-driver at 
the A.T.C. Gliding School, White 
Waltham, Berkshire. 


NESTING TIME 

How long does it take a black¬ 
bird to select a site and then build 
its nest? 

According to railwaymen work¬ 
ing at Aylsham station in Norfolk 
the answer is about one and a half 
days. 

A goods wagon arrived at the 
station about mid-day on Satur¬ 
day. By Monday morning a nice 
new nest had been built near the 
buffers and had been completely 
lined with feathers and string. 


GOLD MEDAL HABIT 

The Wickham family of Ross- 
lare, County Wexford, makes a 
habit of winning gold medals for 
gallantry. 

Assistant mechanic Jack Wick¬ 
ham, of Rosslare lifeboat, has 
been presented with a gold medal 
for his part in the rescue of the 
crew of a Liberian tanker. In 
1914 his father was awarded a 
gold medal for helping in the 
rescue of the crew of a Norwegian 
ship. And back in 1896 his grand¬ 
father won a similar award. 


Model for full-size Mayflower 


LESSONS AT SEA 

Lucky pupils at Whitby's newest 
school may soon be having trips 
to sea in their own boat as part of 
their lessons. The man behind 
the idea is Mr. J. W. F. Jameson, 
Head Of Eskdale County Modern 
School which has 500 pupils. The 
North Riding Education Com¬ 
mittee is giving £50 towards the 
cost of the boat. 

Mr. Jameson, an ex-R.N.V.R. 
lieutenant, thinks a school boat 
will give character-training. It will 
also make mathematics more in¬ 
teresting through navigation. 

He wants his pupils to be able 
to row the boat, sail it, and eventu¬ 
ally, perhaps, fit an engine. 


Launching a glider 


An e.xact, full-size replica of the 
historic Mayflower, the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ ship, is to be built as a 
British gift to Americans. In 
this picture a model of the vessel 
is being inspected at Plymouth in 
Massachusetts, and among those 
interested is Mr. William S. 
Brewster (left), a descendant of 
one of the original Pilgrims. 

The construction of the new 
Mayflower, which will be 90 feet 
long, is likely to begin in May, 
and when completed she will be 
sailed aeross the Atlantic from 
Plymouth by British war heroes. 


ROTARY IS FIFTY 

The Rotary Movement, with its 
splendid motto of Service Above 
Self, is celebrating its jubilee 
throughout the world this year. 

It began in America in 1905 
with the opening meeting of the 
first Rotary Club in Chicago. In 
1912 it became international and 
now has over 8000 clubs in 89 
countries, with nearly 400,000 
members. The clubs usually meet 
weekly for lunch, and to conduct 
their business and listen to guest 
speakers. 

As a rule only one representa¬ 
tive of any calling may be a mem¬ 
ber in the same club. 

ULACKPOOL TILVII LV U.S. 

A double-decker tramcar re¬ 
cently crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
as a gift from the Blackpool Cor¬ 
poration to the New England 
Electric Railway Historical 
Society. This body has purchased 
a strip of foreshore on the coast 
of Maine as a permanent open-air 
museum. 

But the Blackpool tramcar, built 
in 1925 and carrying 78 passengers, 
will be no museum piece. The new 
owners will continue to run her 
on their seashore electric railway. 


and will be escorted by a ship of 
the Royal Navy. 

After making a tour of the U.S. 
Atlantic coast she will be en¬ 
shrined in a basin built at Ply¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts, by the 
American society to which she is 
being presented, Plimouth Planta¬ 
tions Incorporated. 

In the picture the lady is wear¬ 
ing a costume similar to that worn 
in 1620. The gentleman on the right 
is Mr. John Lowe, a director of 
the group who have raised the 
money to build the new 
Mayflower. 


FLEET OF SCOUT 
CANOES 

Scouts of the King’s Lynn 
•Seventh . Troop arc building 17 
wood and canvas canoes and they 
plan a mass launching of their 
''fleet.” It should carry them long 
distances when the time for 
summer camp comes around. 

The Scouts estimate that each 
canoe takes about 20 hours to 
make, and costs £2. This is at 
least .i'lO Jess than the cheapest 
ready-made ones. 

Earlier canoes they made were 
all lost in the floods which hit 
King's Lynn two years ago. But 
the salvaged framework of one of 
these models was used as a guide. 
Each boy brought as many tools 
as he could Id a “pool” at the 
Scout headquarters, and although 
without benches the boys made a 
good job of the craft. 

These Scouts are observing 
strict safety rules and have 
promised not to venture among 
the strong currents on the tidal 
Great Ouse. Even so, only 
swimmers arc allowed to take the 
canoes out. 


TWO LUCKY HALF¬ 
FARE PASSENGERS 

Nine-j'ear-old Margaret While 
of East Molescy, Surrey, shared 
with her young brother, Robin, 
the distinction of being the 
500,000th passenger in a British 
European Airways Viscount. 

They were off for a holiday 
with their grandparents in Troon, 
Ayrshire, and were marked on the 
passenger list as “50 per cent” 
(half-fare paying travellers). 

They flew from London fo Glas¬ 
gow and on arrival at the airport 
they were treated like V.LP.s. 
They were also given a huge 
chocolate Easter Egg apiece by the 
pilot. Captain Arthur Marshall. 


SCHOOLBOYS WALK 
4000 MILES 

In December 1953 two school¬ 
boys set out from Calcutta on an 
All-India walking tour, with Delhi 
as their final destination. By 
January of this year the pair, 
Salilkumar Banerji and Rabin¬ 
dranath Bose, had arrived in 
Delhi after tramping more than 
4000 miles. 

They arc now making the rcturji 
trip and expect to arrive home in 
Calcutta in January 1956. They 
are taking a different route and 
propose to go to Bombay via 
Ahmedabad, and then to Madras 
via Mysore and Capo Comorin. 
Generally they walk about 15 miles 
a day but on one occasion, when 
they were chased by a bear in a 
forest in Bihar, they covered more 
than 34 miles. 

When the boys get home they 
want to go to college. Then, after 
taking their degrees, they plan to 
go on a walking tour of the world. 


m\m 1\ A CATlll'DKAL 

Inside St. Paul’s Cathedral is a 
garden with flowers, shrubs, and 
trees from many parts of the 
country. It is in the south transept 
and will be on view until the end 
of April in aid of the Cathedral 
Restoration Fund. 

The centrepiece of the garden 
is a statue of the Risen Christ 
by Charles Wheeler, R.A., and 
around this, in an area of 950 
square-feet, are clumps of Spring 
flowers, silver birch, weeping 
willow trees, and flowering shrubs. 


MATCHSTICK CHURCH 

A model of Whitby Parish 
Church has been built with 
approximately 40,000 matchsticks, 
The builder is Mr. Robert Smith, 
a Whitby postman, and the task 
has taken him two years. 

The roof sections lift off, expos¬ 
ing the ancient pews and unique 
three-decker pulpit. Neighbours 
saved spent matches for Mr. Smith 
and often pushed them in boxes 
through his letter-box. The model 
is one foot six inches long and 
stands a foot high. 




^EW TRIX X-ACTO 

MODELLING KNIFE g' J" 

This flue new scucrnl purpose* Blades 

knife has two blaclts iind 
four cutiins edgts. Ib is 7 I /• 

absolutel.v safe ns blatlo is • 

held rigid. Ideal fur criifts, 
liobbios, biology and ninny oLlif.T uses In 
Workshops, liomo and ofiico. iloucy back 
if not salii«ritd. 

SSND 3cl. for G-pago Model Hailway ll.st 
with prices of Triiing, Dublo nml Trix 
Track BceonilhantL Mndrl Railways and 
Acromodclling I'l-ice lists. 

Or come to the 

HAMPDEN HOBBYSHOP 

20 Hampden Scfuare, Southgate, 
London, N.i4. 

ENT. 4634. On 125 ’bus route. 

Anti at 

Southgate Hobbyshop, i Broadway, N.I4. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\d. stump for Price List. 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington Hi^h Street, 
London, N.16 


CRICKETERS! 


Select your own teams and play your own 
Test matches with 

“FAMILY CIRCLE CRICKET” 

The ingenious game which recaptures the 
thrills of England’s Test Victory. 
Specie/ Celebration Offer: 

4/6 fpost free) or S.A.E. for details 
FX.C. HIGH WOOD, PEPPARO COMMON, OXON 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Queen arrested 


APRIL 24, 1567. EDINBURGH 
—A surprising event which it is 
feared might start a civil war in 
Scotland, happened today when 
her Majesty the Queen was taken 
into captivity by James Hepburn, 
Fourth Earl of Bothwell. 

On her way back from Stirling 
—where she had been visiting her 
one-year-old son. Prince James— 
Queen Mary and her retinue were 
halted by an armed force under 
command of the Earl. 

The Earl and his band made 
considerable show of warlike 
force, but it is stated by witnesses 
of the scene that the Queen made 
no resistance. She was taken, in 
apparent captivity, to Dunbar 
Castle on the East Lothian coast. 


The news has plunged Edin¬ 
burgh into controversy. There arc 
many who say that the Queen had 
conspired with the Earl to stage 
the arrest. 

The Earl, a chosen favourite of 
the Queen, was recently accused of 
having plotted the murder of her 
late husband, the Lord Darnley, 
who was found dead after an ex¬ 
plosion in Edinburgh ten weeks 
ago. Since that tragic event she 
has become increasingly un¬ 
popular. The Protestant lords are 
already marshalling their forces 
against her. 

(Queen Mary created the Earl 
of Bothwell Duke of Orkney anil 
Shetland, and married him on 
May 15. 1567.) 


New Houses of Parliament 


APRIL 27, 1840. LONDON— 
Mrs. Charles Barry, wife of the 
architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament, today laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new building. 

The new Houses of Parliament 
—which will replace the old 
Palace of Westminster burned 
down six years ago—will com¬ 
pletely transform the Westminster 
Embankment. They will cover 
eight acres and contain 14 halls, 


eight official residences, and-cleven 
quadrangles. The river frontage 
will be 940 feet. 

It is five years since Mr. Charles 
Barry's designs were chosen in a 
competition in which 97 architects 
entered plans. Mr. Barry's design 
is in Gothic style. 

(The Houses of Parliament were 
opened by Queen Victoria in 1852 
but building was not completed 
until 1857.) 


Explorer goat dies 


APRIL 28, 1772. LONDON— 
A goat which had been a mascot 
on two famous ships and had 
sailed twice round the world died 
today at Mile End. 

Only a few days ago the Lords 
' of the Admiralty had solemnly 
honoured this animat by signing a 
warrant which admitted her to the 
privileges of a pensioner of Green¬ 
wich Hospital. 


She sailed round the world the 
first time in the discovery ship 
Dolphin, but her second voyage 
was even more notew'orlhy, for she 
sailed in the Endeavour under the 
great explorer Captain Cook. 

The renowned Dr. Johnson was 
another who honoured her, com¬ 
posing a Latin verse to be en¬ 
graved upon the silver collar which 
she wore. 


RADIO 


.\ND TV 


HE HEARD EE ROPE SING 

Wilfrid Thomas broadcasts his musical snapshots 


JpEW people have learnt more in 
a short time about the inside 
of the BBC than those two 
Australian broadcasters, Wilfrid 
Thomas and Colin Wills, who arc 
running the current Home Service 
featirre. The Lid Off. Each w'cek 
one or the other takes listeners 
behind (he scenes to hear how a 
particular type of programme is 
put on the air. 



Wilfrid Thomas 


Wilfrid Thomas, one of (he 
friendliest of microphone men, 
was telling me the other day of a 
fascinating sideline to his exciting 
career. 

His BBC work sends him 
roaming all over Europe with his 
midget recorder. No matter what 
his assignment, whether to meet 
a political figure or to describe a 
ceremony or sports event, he finds 
time to make friends with the local 
people. 

“You'd be surprised how 
anxious they are to talk,” he said 
tome. “And sing, too!” 

As a result we can soon hear 
excerpts in the Light Programme 
of a sound and song album he has 
made up in odd moments during 
his travels. 

In (he programme I Heard 
Europe Sing—the title is his own 
—his midget recorder will give us 
sound snapshots . ranging from 
street corner melodies in the 
Naples slums to sea shanties by 
excited Greek fishermen in the 
Aegean Islands. 


Dancers in llic garilen 

^■'ttURSDAY is a great day for 
pupils of Ncsta Brooking's 
dancing school at Primrose Hill, 
London. They will be in Chil¬ 
dren's TV as dancers in Calamity 
at Court, a ballet based on 
Eleanor Farjeon’s nursery rhyme 
called King’s Cross. Joining (hem 
will be two professional dancers, 
Michael Holmes and Barry Irwin. 

It is a hide-and-seek story about 
courtiers’ daughters dancing in the 
palace garden. When they hear 
the king is angry (hey try to con¬ 
ceal themselves in the glades. 


ZOO NEWS 


KENT’S ONLY MENAGERIE 


Qff the main road from Maid¬ 
stone to Chatham, LJ miles 
from Maidstone East station, is 
Kent’s only mcitagerie, the Maid¬ 
stone Zoo. And a very fine one 
it is, run under the personal super¬ 
vision of its proprietor, 74-year- 
old Sir Hugh Garrard Tyrwhitt- 
Drake. 

This Kentish zoopark is noted 
not only for its animals, but also 
for its interesting historical 
associations. For it is situated in 
(he park and grounds of Cobtree 
Manor, the original “Dingley 
Dell,” famous in the Pickwick 
Papers for the Christmas that hfr. 
Pickwick spent there. 

NEW ATTRACTIONS 

The zoo itself embraces some 15 
acres of finely timbered grass, 
orchard land, and wood, from 
which, incidentally, you can get 
some fine views of the lovely 
Kentish countryside around. 

Maidstone Zoo, of course, 
caters largely for (he holiday 
visitor, and it has several new 
attractions in store for this sum¬ 
mer's guests. 

“One of these is a sealion in a 
newly-built rock-and-pond en¬ 
closure,” Sir Garrard ' eld me. 
“Another is a very fine double¬ 
humped Bactrian camel, a 


.specimen of which I have not 
becit able to exhibit for some 
years. These animals are difficult 
to obtain because they may not 
now be imported except under a 
one-year's quarantine. This new 
specimen, which will be used for 
giving rides, was born at Whip- 
snade.” 

RECENT ARRIVALS 

Maidstone manages (o maintain 
quite a high birth-rate, and among 
animals born recently arc a brow'ii 
bear cub (which is going to give 
children lots of laughs in the 
months ahead), and some royal 
white goats, which are even more 
amusing. “We also expect an 
Indian rhesu.s monkey in the near 
future, and several other interest¬ 
ing births,” said Sir Garrard. “But 
it is a hide early for (hem at the 
moment—May is usually our big 
‘ niirsei'y ’ month.” ' , ' 

There arc over 100 cages, en¬ 
closures, and paddocks at Maid¬ 
stone, all housing a good variety 
of exotic animals, from the famous 
Burmese elephant, Gert, down to 
porcupines wallabies, and coypus. 
And there are several other special 
attr actions, most of them designed 
for the amusement of the younger 
generation. 

Foremost among these, of 


cottrsc, is (he Pets' Corner, which 
contains young animals of all 
kinds, both wild and •domestic, 
such as lambs, rabbits,, guinea- 
pigs, chicks, puppies, and duck¬ 
lings, all ably looked after by 
specially-trained girls. 

Always popitlar with younger 
visitors, too, is the Maidstone 
Train that runs frequently from 
the Chatham Road to the zoo en- 
tr'ance, a distance of 500 yards. 

A novelty of which iMaidstonc is 
very proud is its Terrier Racing 
Track. Here, daily throughout the 
season, terriers of ;rll sorts pursue 
a mechanical rat, just like grey¬ 
hounds after a mechanical hare. 

ROYAL CREAW PONIES 

No account of this Kentish 
menagerie would be complete 
without reference to its aquarium, 
where, in some 20 tanks, you can 
see many tropical and cold water- 
fish, and some small reptiles, loo. 
And nearby is another of Maid¬ 
stone’s special attractions—a yard 
containing specimens of the 
owner’s celebrated stud of Royal 
Cream ponies, as irscd by Queen 
Victoria. 

Children can have rides on sonie 
of these delightful little ponies on 
an adjoining track. 

Craven Hill 


Ill the library 

gix.xusE of the national news¬ 
paper stoppage, the Children’s 
T V serial, Paper,. Sir I, which I 
mentioned a fortnight ago, has 
been postponed. This Wednesday 
it will be replaced by Borrowed 
Adventure—a good title for a 
documentary about children’s 
libraries. 


Mirror on Ulster 

Jt is bad luck that technical dilfi- 
culties make it impossible at 
present for Northern Ireland to 
have its own mobile T V unit. This 
means there is no direct T V from 
Ulster. 

As a substitute there is Ulster 
Mirror, a film magazine broadcast 
over the Northern Ireland and 
Scottish transmitters only. So 
popular has this become that it 
is being promoted to nation-wide 
status and is to go out on all TV 
transmitters on alternate Thurs¬ 
days, starting on Thursday. 

Covering items of general 
interest in the Six Counties, Ulster 
Mirror consists of film shot by 
BBC cameraman Douglas Wolfe 
and directed by Harry Govan. 

Magicians need no 
interpreter 

like music, seems to leap 
all national frontiers, as we 
can see for ourselves this Wednes¬ 
day, when conjurors from all 
over the world will be televised 
from St. Pancras Town Hall, 
London. 

The occasion is a get-together 
on the eve of the three-day cele¬ 
brations for the Golden Jubliee of 
the Magic Circle. 

Viewers will see international 
magicians performing tricks need¬ 
ing no interpreter in a programme 
called Open Sesame. 


Ten Years since 



Wyr.ford Vaughan I'lomas interview ing some people of Marseilles after 
that city had been liberated near the ene! of the war. 


^LL ne.xt week the BBC will be 
broadcasting programmes to 
mark the tenth anniversary of 
victory in Europe. Perhaps the 
most lemarkable scries of outside 
broadcasts ever staged will be 
heard in JO-minule- programmes 
each day in the Light, with a 
dozen or more commentators 
posted all over Europe. They will 
visit the rebuilt towns—Max 
Robertson in Hamburg, for 
instance, Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas at Cassino in Italy, Ray¬ 
mond Baxter at Malta, Jean 
Metcalf at Caen in Normandy. 

The voice of General 
Gruenther, Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, will be heard in a pro¬ 
gramme on present-day European 
de-fence; an .American pilot will 


broadcast from his aircraft on 
patrol; Brian Johnston will report 
while travelling in parts of Ger¬ 
many in a British armoured car; 
and other reporters will give the 
Mediterranean picture from 
Naples to Turkey. 

Talking about Building for the 
Future, an engineer will broadcast 
from the site of Britain's first 
atomic power station now under 
construction at Calder Hall, 
Cumberland. The summing-up is 
by Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery. 

Two features in the Home Ser¬ 
vice will cover European history 
in the past ten years, and a third 
will tell the exciting story behind 
the BBC War Reports. 

Ernest Thomson 
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MEET 


THE MO UNTIES OF CANADA 


'T'o many of us, ’ the Royal 
-*■ Canadian Mounted Police— 
more familiarly known as the 
Mounties—have a name which 
brings visions of dashing, red- 
coated horsemen and high adven¬ 
ture. 

These impressions. created 
largely by films and novels, 
actually bear little resemblance to 
conditions in this renowned force 
today. Horsemanship—a know¬ 
ledge of which is always useful in 
an emergency—is still a compul¬ 
sory part of the six months’ 
rigorous initial training for new 
recruits. but otherwise the 
Mounties are as modern as any 
police force in the World. 


lawlessness followed; life became 
hazardous, for there was no 
authority available to deal with 
the situation. 

The Dominion government 
appointed an officer to investigate, 
and following his report it was de¬ 
cided to establish a small force to 
“prevent bloodshed and preserve 
order.” More specifically the 
duties of the force were to sup¬ 
press the whisky traffic which 
flourished between whites and 
Indians, collect customs dues, 
pacify Indians who were being 
swindled out of their possessions 
by unscrupulous traders and, 
above all, to stamp out lawless¬ 
ness. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police consist of some 2500 
uniformed men—all handpicked 
for character and physique—who 
are responsible for enforcing the 
Canadian Federal law by land, air, 
and sea in a territory as large as 
Europe. 

The force was founded just over 
80 years ago as the North West 


Within weeks of their arrival 
in the territory, the original 
Mounties had smashed the whisky 
traffic and lawlessness had shown 
a marked decrease. The friend¬ 
ship of Crowfoot, chief of the 
powerful Blackfoot Indian Con¬ 
federacy, was won, and the success 
of this move was soon to be felt 
in the eventual signing of a treaty 



constable in charge of the detachment on 
Cornwallis Island in the Arctic Ocean. 


Mounted Police—a contingent of 
300-men v/hich proceeded west in 
1879 to bring law and order to a 
- little-known territory e.xtending 
from the westernmost boundary 
of Manitoba to the Rockies. 

The area was a vast hunting 
ground for about 30,000 Indians 
who roamed the plains, hunting 
the buffalo which was their main 
source of food and clothing. 

Gradually white traders and 
settlers began encroaching on the 
Indian lands, and following them 
came fortune hunters and des¬ 
peradoes who introduced the un¬ 
wary Indians .to “fire water” 
(whisky). A period of complete 


in which control of 
the Indian lands fell 
to the government. 
Crowfoot said: “The 
police have protected 
us as the feathers of 
the bird protect it 
from the frosts of 
winter.” 

Soon the red coat 
of the mounted 
policeman was 
accepted by all as the 
badge of friendly 
authority. He acted 
not only as a law 
officer, but as a 
doctor, counsellor, and friend to 
those who were seeking homes 
in the new land. Mounties 
fought prairie fires, found and 
succoured those lost in blizzards, 
carried mail, and arranged wed¬ 
dings and funerals. In so doing 
they rendered an invaluable con¬ 
tribution to the civilisation of the 
West. And during the great Gold 
Rush to the Klondike their 
vigilance kept lawlessness to a 
minimum in W'hat was then the 
toughest place on earth. 

At the turn of the century 
changes were made in their uni¬ 
form. Their white helmet was re¬ 
placed by the now familiar stetson 



At the training school at Rockcliffe, near Ottawa, recruits for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 
taught (among many other things) to ride. Not for nothing arc they called “ The Mounties.” 


hat. and their original equipment 
which had to be cleaned with 
pipe-clay was abandoned. Today, 
even the famous scarlet tunics are 
only worn on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. In 1904, in recognition of 
the steadfast service it had 
rendered to the Dominion, the 
prefix “ Royal ” was granted to the 
force by King Edward Vll. The 
present title of the force came 
into being in 1920. 

Contingents from the R.C.M.P. 
took part in the Boer War. when 
one of its members was .awarded 
the V.C.. and in both World Wars. 

From 1939 to 1945 the 
Mounties were engaged in 
counter-espionage work in the 
Dominion and almost v/holly 
disrupted subversive activities in 
Canada by the speedy arrest of 
saboteurs and spies. 

Today the R.C.M.P. maintains 
its vigilance by air and sea as well 
as by land. An Air Section, first 
formed in 1937. enables food to 
be taken to distant detachments 
more quickly and easily than by 
land, and speeds medical attention 
for the sick and injured. 

The Marine Section has eight 
escort vessels, four launches, and 
13 small patrol vessels which per¬ 
form rescue and search work. 

Now the Mounties have an 
astonishing variety of duties, rang¬ 


ing from Arctic patrolling and the 
supervision of Eskimos to ordin¬ 
ary law enforcement and, of 
course, the tackling of all crimes. 

The force assists the United 
States F.B.I. in criminal as well as 
in military security cases, it 
assumes the protection of public 
buildings, makes reports on 
migratory birds, on fur-bearing 
animals, and hunting out of 
season. It enforces statutes 


governing the Indians, takes part 
in the application of customs and 
immigration regulations. 

Naturally, for such tasks, men 
of many types and talents are 
needed, but each needs to be 
characterised by personal integrity, 
a high degree of intelligence, 
and an unfailing sense of 
responsibility. 

Fortunately, men of such 
calibre are always forthcoming. 



HISMUlfR! 
BllUTfiSa WJlifS 


All cars entering the lanely Alaskan Highway are inspected. 



A coastal patrol baat in Bedford Basin, New Brunswick. 


On patrol in the winter snows, 


Off by air to the scene of a crime, 
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BOTH GOOD 
AND GREAT 

Albert Einstein there 
has passed fro.ni the 
human scene one of the great 
ones of the Earth. 

We have all heard of 
Einstein, and the word 
Relativity is familiar to 
millions who could not tell 
you what it really means. Yet, 
while we may not understand 
his theories, we know that 
much of the television and 
electronics industries are 
based upon Einstein’s dis¬ 
coveries. 

But almost as impressive as 
the great monument of his 
work were the modesty and 
kindliness of the man who 
achieved it. When they gave 
him the Nobel Prize for 
Physics he said: “Let every 
man be respected as an 
individual, and no man 
idolised.” 

He headed a group of 
scientists devoted to advance 
the peaceful and helpful uses 
of atomic science. He was a 
champion of Zionism. In 
private life he was just a 
kindly little man with a pipe 
and wild white hair going 
shopping in the streets of 
Princeton where he lived. 

He once told his fellow 
scientists: “ I cannot .believe 
that God plays dice with the 
world.” And he, who knew 
better than anyone the 
obstacles which stand between 
ignorance and knowledge, 
owned a faith which he said 
“ helped me, through my 
whole life, not to become' 
hopeless in the great diffi¬ 
culties of investigation.” 

He was a great man. We 
shall always remember that he 
was also a good man. 


NEW WEAPON FOR 
FIGHTING POLIO 

'T'here is good news of the 
campaign against infantile 
paralysis. At the University of 
Michigan 400 experts have heard 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk give a most 
encouraging report on the anti¬ 
polio vaccine which he has de¬ 
veloped after six years of patient 
research and experiment. 

Another scientist at the meet¬ 
ing, Dr. Thomas Francis, told of 
widespread tests with the new 
vaccine, tests involving 1,800,000 
children. Medical men in the 
United States are greatly im¬ 
pressed, and 9 million American 
children are to be inoculated. 
The U.S. Government is also 
sending reports on the tests of 
Dr. Salk and Dr. Francis to 75 
countries. 

It must not be thought that 
complete conquest of polio has 
been achieved by this new 
vaccine, or is even within sight; 
but undoubtedly a big stride has 
been made towards wiping out 
one of the world’s most insidious 
enemies, this lurking infection 
which can strike the healthiest 
person. 

All humanity can rejoice in 
the achievement of Dr. Jonas 
Salk. 

This is nothing 

■jUrYSTERtous Nothing! how 
shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless 
emptiness? 

Nor form, nor colour, sound, 
nor size is thine. 

Nor words nor figures can thy 
voice express; 

But though we cannot thee to 
aught compare, 

A thousand things to thee may 
likened be. 

And though thou art with 
nobody nowhere. 

Yet half mankind devote them¬ 
selves to thee. 

How many books thy history 
contain! 

How many heads thy mighty 
plans pursue! 

What labouring hands thy 
portion only gain! 

What busybodies thy doings 
only do! 

To thee the great, the proud, the 
giddy bend. 

And—like my sonnet—all in 
nothing end. 

Ridiard Poison {1759-IS08) 



Innocents abroad 

T ANKFORD Smith, captain of 
the cricket team of Otago, 
New Zealand, was explaining the 
game to some newly-arrived 
Dutch immigrants. 

“With the bowler operating 
from this end, we have mid-on 
here, point there ...” he ex¬ 
plained, pointing out the fielding 
positions on a blackboard. 

Before continuing he asked if 
there were any questions. 

“Yes,” replied one Dutchman. 
“What is a bowler?” 


May Queen’s friends 



Jacqueline Posner, aged 15, 

' who is to he May Queen of 
Gravesend in Kent, gets on 
with her biology lesson while 
the school pets, guinea pigs 
Minnie and Biddy, cat their 
lunch on her desk. 

Think on These Things 

■y^HEN we are visiting some 
beautiful place in the 
country, we sometimes find our¬ 
selves saying “How peaceful it 
is!” We are tempted to think 
that peace is only to be found 
away from the busy world. 

But true peace is a gift from 
God. It comes, not by being 
taken out of the world, but from 
the power to overcome worldly 
troubles. 

Isaiah said; “Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee: because 
he trusteth in Thee ” (Isaiah 
26. 3.). This peace comes when 
we arc right with God. 

O. R. C. 


OUR E0MEAi\I) 


olmrii Ahhey, Bediordshirc, 
H_nw open to • the public 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’.i Newspaper, 
May 2, 1925 

^HE Post Office is going to put 
up a number of telephone 
call boxes in the streets of 
London, as the C N has often 
suggested. Some square struc¬ 
tures made of concrete were 
offered to the local authorities, 
but the authorities unexpectedly 
asked why they should not be 
made beautiful instead of ugly. 

’ The Post Office asked the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission to 
hold a competition. 

The competition was won by 
no less a man than Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the architect who, designed 
Liverpool Cathedral. The kiosks 
are to be made in sections of cast 
iron instead of concrete. They 
are to be a yard square and eight 
feet high. 


THEY SAY . . . 

TX/rosT of US would prefer to 
live within the Common¬ 
wealth than anywhere else on 
earth. 

Mr. IV. Coldrick, M.P. 

"pELiEVE me, bad cooking is 
just as fatal as the atomic 
bomb. 

Heard at the conference of the 
National Union of Teachers 
at Scarborough 

lyTAN is not by nature a hygienic 
creature ; it is by educa¬ 
tion that he has become so. 

' Colonel Goinine-Dintcan, M.P. 

Orchestras do not lose money. 

They cost money in the 
same way as museums and art 
galleries, parks ' and gardens, 
even drains. The return is in 
pleasure to the listeners. 

Mr. W. R. Fell, general manager, 
Scottish National Orchestra 



WORD QUIZ 

Can yon say whether b, or c, 
gives the correct meanins of the 
following five words ? 

1 FACADE 

a Passage arched over 
b Face of building towards 
Street 
c Display 

2 CALENDER 

a Roller machine for pressing 
b Table of days and dates 
c Kitchen strainer 

3 TUMID 

a Bright or clear 
b Moist or damp 
c Swollen or inflated 

4 CAPARISON 

a Horse’s equipment 
b The act of comparing 
c Ghostly appearance 

5 VICUNA 

a Blank or missing part 
b Crescent-shaped 
c Llama-like animal 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

"^o morning music of late has 
been happier than that of a 
song thrush perched on a branch 
above the hedge at the bottom 
of the garden. It is rewarding 
to have a few trees near the 
house if only because of the 
birds that sing in them. 

Something else, very interest-' 
ing, is going on just now where 
there is a bit of rockery. A 
mother thrush has been banging 
a snail against a stone, and now 
she gives it to the young thrush 
beside her. He imitates her 
action, finishes breaking the 
shell, and gobbles up the unlucky 
snail. 

The thrushes here use the 
same stone for anvil, as may be 
seen by the many bits of old shell 
around it. They might go on 
using it for years, if not disturbed 
too often, by cats, dogs, or 
people. C. D. D. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

May 1 

Du'fcc of Wellington (1769- 
1852). There is some doubt about 
whether this 
great soldier 
and states¬ 
man was in 
fact born on 
this day or on 
April 29, but 
he always 
held his 
birthday cele¬ 
bration on May the First. In 
commemorating him let us fol¬ 
low his lead: it was always 
inadvisable to argue with the 
Iron Duke. 

May 2 

Jerome K. Jerome (1859- 
1927). Clerk, schoolmaster, 
actor, and journalist before he 
became a successful playwright 
with The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back. Most remembered, 
perhaps, for his light-hearted 
Three Men in a Boat ; he 
could be serious, too ; .as early 
as 1893 he founded a weekly 
paper in which he devoted a lot 
of space to warnings about the 
ambitions of the German Kaiser. 

May 3 

Richard D'Oyly Carte (1844- 
1901). The producer of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. He 
invested the profits from these 
ventures in building the Savoy 
Theatre, the first public building 
in the world to be lighted by 
electricity. 

May 4 

Joseph Whitaker (1820-1895). 
Publisher and founder of The 
Bookseller and of the in¬ 
valuable Whitaker’s Almanack, 
which first appeared in 1868. 

May 5 

Sir Gordon Richards (1904). 
Champion jockey who won every 
big English race, including the 
Derby, a victory which eluded 
him right until 1953, the year 
before his retirement. 

May 6 

Robert Edwin Peary (1856- 
1920). The American explorer 
who reached the North Pole on 
April 6, 1909. He had been pre¬ 
paring himself for this task in 
Arctic expeditions from 1891. 

May 7 

Johannes Brahms (1833-1897). 
German composer who is re- 
1 garded as the 
i last of the 
I great classical 
I masters, and 
I was certainly 
one of the 
greatest song 
writers of all 
time. He was 
also a bril¬ 
liant pianist ; he played pro¬ 
fessionally from a very early age. 



JUST AN IDEA 
As John Milton wrote: Who¬ 
ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter? 


When (lay is done 

To all, to each, a fair good night. 
And pleasing dreams, and 
slumbers light! 

. Sir Walter Scott 
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THE HUT MAN wiles about ... 

ADVENTURE M WAYSIDE 
AND WODDIAND 

4. Putting: birds at their ease 


XjAST month I wrote of the 
importance of carrying a 
pencil and notebook when setting 
out to identify and name the birds, 
so that we can bring back written 
descriptions of the unknown 
species for comparison with the 
information and coloured plates 
of a reliable bird book. 

These notes made on the spot 
are , called “field-notes,” and, of 
course, the nearer we can get to 
the bird the more detailed they 
will be. 

Except with specially shy species 
it is not nearly so difficult to get a 
really close-up view of a bird as 
many people imagine. 

Let us suppose that we have 
seen a small bird perched on the 
topmost twig of a laneside hedge, 
and that we want to get as close a 
view as possible. Approaching 
slowly and cautiously step by step, 
stalking it, is seldom successful. 



A fledgling garden warbler 


for a bird knows very well when 
we appear to be taking a special 
interest in it. Cats, and other 
enemies, all too frequently 
approach birds in this way, and 
they have learned to associate it 
with danger. 

The plan, then, is to give the im¬ 
pression that we are not at all 
interested, and the simplest way to 
do this is by pretending that we 
are very interested in everything 
else. As we approach along the 
lane we walk slowly but naturally. 


STAMP AIBIM 


admiring the clouds, perhaps, 
looking down at our feet, watch¬ 
ing cows in a field on the opposite 
side, never once staring directly at 
the bird but watching it out of the 
corners of our eyes. 

Approached thus the bird re¬ 
mains quite at ease on its perch, 
watching us all the while for signs 
of awakening interest. Over and 
over again I have passed within 
six feet of a perching bird which 
was quite unconscious of the 
interest I was taking in it. 

CONFIDENCE TRICK 

We can even pull out our note¬ 
book and write our observations 
as we walk past. Indeed, our writ-, 
ing seems to increase the bird’s 
impression that we are busily en¬ 
gaged on something far removed 
from any interest in itself. 

If we require further records 
and want to see more of it we need 
only proceed a few yards, never 
looking back, turn slowly, and re¬ 
trace our steps. I have passed and 
re-passed perching birds such as a 
garden warbler half a dozen times 
till I had all the description I 
wanted written down in my book. 

The foregoing procedure is usu¬ 
ally very suciesstul with birds 
perehed in the open, on hedges or 
low branches of trees, on fences, 
or even resting or feeding on the 
ground. 

When a bird goes into hiding,' 
however, among grasses or reeds, 
or in bushes or bracken, a different 
method is necessary. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK 

The plan here is to imitate the 
bird, hiding ourselves in nearby 
bushes, rushes, or bracken. Then 
begins a game of hide-and-seek. 
Unfortunately, birds, like most 
wild creatures, are wonderfully 
patient in such a game. 

It may be as much as half an 
hour' or more before our play¬ 
fellow forgets we are there and 
again shows itself. If we have a 
companion with us, however, we 
will seldom need to wait as long 
as that, for with' his help we c.an 
puzzle the bird. 

Having seen our quarry slip into 
hiding we ask our companion to 
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take of his coat or jacket, put a 
finger through the necktab, and, 
as we crawl into cover, walk away 
with the garment dangling at the 
end of his outstretched arm. We 
can be almost certain that the bird 
is watching from some peep-hole, 
and seeing our friend moving off 
it mistakes the hanging coat for a 
second person, imagines that both 
interrupters are retiring, and will 
most likely show itself as soon as 
he has disappeared. This is a 
favourite method with most bird- 
photographers and is excellent fun 
as welt as being extremely suc¬ 
cessful. 

TRUE PLEASURE 

Once we have succeeded in 
hoodwinking a bird, in observing 
it at close quarters for long 
periods, then indeed we shall 
know the true pleasure and excite¬ 
ment of bird-watching. 

Some of my happiest memories 
are of hours spent in this way. by 
riverside and wood-edge, in moor¬ 
land hollow and on seashore 
shingle, till I had almost forgotten 
I was a human being through 
hours of intimate companionship 
with a pair of sandpipers, willow 
warblers, curlews, or oyster- 
catchers. 

I cannot wish you greater happi¬ 
ness than by wishing you similar 
experiences. 


Platform for Tvork-watchers 

Building contractors at a London site obligingly erected this 
platform for “ pavement superintendents ”—passers-by rvlio 
like rvatching men at work. In New York sucb “ rubberneck 
islands ” arc fairly common, but they arc nerv to London. 


HEAVYWEIGHT SCALES 

The spring balance you use in 
the kitchen usually weighs up to 
a few pounds. One recently con¬ 
structed by a well-known British 
firm weighs up to 200 tons. It is 
12 feet long, weighs over six tons 
itself, and is part of a crane 
weigher system. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


11. The Maypole 

Many old-time sports of the 
village greens were cruel, but may- 
ing was not. Because it had a 
pagan origin, Cromwell abolished 
it, but at the Restoration it was 
revived, and for centuries May 
Day has been celebrated to mark 
the advent of Spring, with young 
men and women going to the 
woods for leaves and flowers and 
a birch tree for the maypole. 


Dancing round the Maypole at Ick- 
well Green, Bedfordshire 


With these they adorned the 
doors and windows of their 
houses, the fairest maid of the 
village being crowned with a gar¬ 
land as “Queen of the May,” and 
the rest of the day spent dancing 
round the gaily garlanded pole. 
More than any other festivity, 
maying has always been a festival 
for all classes. Henry VIII as a 
young man mayed with his Queen 
on Shooters Hill and took part in a 
Robin Hood masque. Formerly a 
maypole used to be put up in the 
Strand, now a busy London street. 
It was 130 feet high, and decked 
with crowns and the royal arms 
and, at night, hung with lanterns. 

In many places permanent poles 
were erected to withstand the wear 
and tear of regular yearly use. 
They varied in height. One of the 
tallest is the 75-foot pole at Wel- 
ford-on-Avon, despite the loss of 
15 precious feet when the pole, 
with its gilded fox and weather-, 
vane, was lowered for the spiral 
bands of red, white, and blue to be 
repainted. Of the older maypoles, 
one at Shillingstone, Dorset, is a 
fine e.xample. M. T. 


FLYING FLAMES FOR 
OLYBIPIC GAMES 

Two miners’ lamps will carry 
the flame from Mount Olympus to 
light the torch for the Olympic 
Games in Melbourne. This is the 
first time that such lamps have 
been used for this purpose, but 
they have been chosen for safety 
reasons because the first part of 
the journey from Greece to 
Australia will be by air. 

The latter part will be overland 
from.Cairns, in Northern Queens¬ 
land, and it is thought that , with 
miners lamps there will be less 
risk of the flame going out dur¬ 
ing the !500-mile marathon to 
Melbourne by 2500 relay runners. 

The Saar Olympic Games Com¬ 
mittee has supplied the lamps, 
which will be mounted on long 
hand-grips so that they can be 
carried like the traditional 
Olympic torches. 

345 STEPS TO THE TOP 

It is now possible to climb again 
the 345 black marble steps of the 
Monument to see one of the best 
views in London. 

For six months the staircase has 
been closed for repairs, and while 
this work was proceeding the 
golden , flames above the Monu¬ 
ment were regilded—with 100,000 
gold leaves at a cost of £250. 

These golden flames are a re¬ 
minder that the Monument com¬ 
memorates the Great Fire of 
London, 





SAMUEL MORSE 

BORN APRIL 27, 1791. 



‘WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT’ 
WAS TRANSMITTED FROM WASHINGTON 
TO BALTIMORE IN 1844. 



PHILATELIC 

HOWLER 


THE SAILS OF THIS DANISH 
SHIP ARE SET PARALLEL TO 
THE SHIP’S COURSE INSTEAD OF 
AT RIGHT-ANGLES . SO THE 
SHIP WOULD APPEAR TO BE 
SAILING sideways! ALSO, 
THE TWO FLAGS ARE BLOWING 
IN DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS. 



mw VQVR OWN COUNTRY 

— THE — 

BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITIONS 

HELD AT 

WEMBLEY IN 1324 AND 1925 
WERE EACH COMMEMORATED BY 
A PAIR OF STAMPS, DIFFERING 
OHLYIHTHE DATES.THE SECOND 
ISSUE IS MUCH THE RARER. 


fPUZZLECORNER? 



This stamp comes from: 

TURKEY 
SUDAN 
or EGYPT? 

Answer is given 
on back page. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 



BOCEYCROUND 


This is the olq Cbvstm palace 

ARENA,WHERE F.A.CUPFINALS 
WERE PLA'i'eO FROM 1805 TO 
lgi4. ' 

wwcAsnE UNim TmPisr 
IN s Palace finals inIKahs, 
But aieveh won mEna 
Vet at wemblev thev are about 
TO mare their fifth appearance 
Anb,so far, have never Lost 

THERE » 


On I894,WHEN OuTSiBE-RusHT 

BILLY MEREDITH 

Joined Manchester cm, he 

WAS CONSIDERED "RATHER FRAIL" 

To last lone in leacueand 
CUP FOOTBALL ... 

In Fact, he plaved for over 

30 YEARS, SCORED the COAL THAT 

WON The cup in 1904 , took part 

IN The LAST OF HIS 51 INTER¬ 
NATIONALS FOR WALES AT 45, AND 
IN HIS LAST CUP-TIE AT 49 



11,000 MILES TO WRITE AN ESSAY 


MOTHER BRANCH IME 
IN DANGER 

The Society for the Reinvigora- 
tion of Unremunerative Branch 
Lines has another fight on its 
hands. 

As reported in the C N for 
March 5, the society vyas formed 
earlier this year by railway en¬ 
thusiasts to “fight to the last 
sleeper ” against closures of 
branch lines. 

Now, British Railways are pro¬ 
posing to close, probably before 
the end of the year, the old 
G.W.R. branch line from Yelver- 
ton to Princetown on Dartmoor. 
Train crews have been told that 
they might have to take jobs in 
other areas. 

The branch, which has never 
paid, was built in 1883 along the 
course of the Plymouth and Dart¬ 
moor railway, opened in 1823. 

Princetown, 1400 feet above sea 
level, was the highest G.W.R. 
station. It is only six miles from 
Vclvcrton, but the track twists 
about because of the steep 
gradient—1 in 40 for most of the 
way—and actually covers ten and 
a half miles. 

Local authorities will be con¬ 
sulted before a final decision is 
made. 


CURTAIN OF BUBBLES 

A remarkable engineering 
achievement was recently accomp¬ 
lished on the Ontario Hydro 
Power Commission’s project at 
Niagara Falls, Canada. A rock 
barrier separating two canal 
junctions, had to be blasted away 
without damage to power-houses 
and adjoining works by under¬ 
water and underground shock 
waves. 

So tubes wore laid in the water 
and air pumped through them un¬ 
til a curtain of air bubbles was 
raised. Then six tons of explo¬ 
sives were touched off, blowing a 
hole 100 feet wide and 40 feet 
deep. But the bubble curtain bent 
before the shock of the blast and 
prevented it penetrating to the 
vulnerable sections. 


“To travel hard and far on little 
money and in limited time is first- 
class education.” 

So writes Sir Brian Robertson 
in his foreword to Into the Blue, 
Lionel Ferguson’s account of the 
Lake Tana Expedition, 1953 
(Collins 16s.). And, it may be 
added, w'ith the destination just a 
blue blob on the map of Africa 
the story of the journey makes 
first-class reading. 

Into the Blue is the story of five 
Cambridge undergraduates who 
wanted material for the geography 
theses they had to write at the 
University, so they decided to 
spend their summer holidays driv¬ 
ing to Lake Tana in Ethiopia. 
Here, at the source of the Blue 
! Nile, they would be able to gather 
their information on the spot. 

The idea of this expedition 
interested various firms, and so the 
problem of money and equipment 
was largely settled. They set out 
in a tough old 30 h.p. Ford V.8 
car, planning to make their way to 
Lake Tana through France, Spain, 
North Africa, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, sleeping in the car or at the 
roadside, 

. At Boulogne the customs man 
gazed in bewilderment at the mass 
of gear they had piled in and on 


their car, but with a “last dis¬ 
approving glance at the roof, he 
shrugged his shoulders resignedly.” 

Farther on they were not so 
fortunate with officialdo.m. At the 
frontier of Spanish Morocco they 
were sent back to Tangier for a 
written authority from the Spanish 
consul. But they were stopped at 
the border of the Tangier interna¬ 
tional zone and had to sleep in 
“no-man’s land ”—awakening 

next morning to find themselves 
the centre of a curious crowd of 
Arabs. This was awkward because 
they were completely undressed in¬ 
side their sleeping bags! Allowed 
into Tangier, they spent most of 
the day pursuing the consul. 

HAIR-RAISING TRIP 

After similar delays, they 
arrived at Cairo—bearded now— 
only to be told they could not go 
through the Sudan because heavy 
rains had made the roads impass¬ 
able. They put “Winnie,” their 
car, onto a small steamer for a 
slow, sweltering voyage down the 
Red Sea to Massawa. 

Then came a hair-raising trip 
over mountain roads, through 
bandit-infested country to Lake 
Tana. Their first discovery here 
was the true meaning of the 


Arabic words they had asked 
someone to paint on their car 
back at Benghazi. They had 
wanted the description; “Student 
Geographical Expedition to 
Ethiopia,” but the sentence actu¬ 
ally meant; “Geography Kinder¬ 
garten Party going to Africa.” 

They had expected to find Lake 
Tana an out-of-this-world place 
where they would have to live in 
a brushwood shelter and shoot 
game for their food. Instead, the 
Provincial Governor placed at 
their disposal quite a sumptuous 
villa with three bedrooms and two 
bathrooms! The great lake itself, 
coloured so blue on the map and 
fixed as such in their imagination, 
turned out to be a yellowish- 
brown colour. 

Their journey home, via Syria, 
Turkey, and south-eastern Europe, 
was more exacting than the one 
out. But Winnie got them as far 
as Lympne in Kent before she 
broke down altogether—after 
carrying them for 11,615 miles in 
under four months. 

These young men from Cam¬ 
bridge have shown that British 
youth still has its full share of en¬ 
terprise. Let us hope they gained 
full marks for their theses, as they 
so well deserved. 
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CnARLEMAGNE PRIZE 
FOR SIR WINSTON 

The Charlemagne prize for 
1955 is to be awarded to Sir 
Winston Churchill. This prize was 
founded by the ancient German 
city of Aachen (or Aix-la- 
Chapelle) which stands not far 
from the Dutch and Belgian 
frontiers and which has suffered 
much-in war. 

Aachen is particularly associated 
with the Frankish emperor 
Charlemagne who lived and was 
buried there. 

So the prize is well named. For 
Charlemagne (a.d. 742-814) was 
the first man to have the splendid 
vision of Western European unity 
after the passing of Roman power. 
He was far more than a mere 
conqueror; he strove to spread 
Christianity and civilisation over 
his vast dominions which included 
most of what is now France. 
Germany, Austria, the Nether¬ 
lands, part of Spain, and nearly 
all Italy. He encouraged learning, 
built schools, established local 
self-government, and the rule of 
law with equal justice for all. 

Deserving indeed are those who 
win the prize bearing his name, 
and we in Britain may feel proud 
that Sir Winston is to receive the 
honour. 

Seldom can so great a victor 
have been held in such honour by 
the vanquished. 

CAT DANCERS 

Two famous American dancers, 
Margery and Gower Champion, 
claim that they derive many, new 
ideas for their dances by watching 
their cats at play and imitating 
their movements. 

Margery and Gower, who have 
four cats, watch for hours in their 
Hollywood home. 

Margery says that she modelled 
one of her favourite movements on 
one of the cats when jumping to 
reach a paper ball on a string. 
Both dancers learn a great deal 
from Siamese cats, whose charac¬ 
teristic sideways leap has been in¬ 
corporated into several of their 
routines. 


CLIVE OF INDIA— 



new picture-story of the soldier who founded an empire (3) 



The Lrigiigli abantloiicd Pondicherry, Later, 
peace was made between England and France, 
and Madras was restored to the East India 
Company. But Admiral Boscawen, anxious to 
wipe out the disgrace of Pondicherry, agreed to 
help an Indian prince regain the throne of 
Tanjore, where the present ruler was an ally of 
llic French. The attempt failed, though Clive 
fought with great heroism. 


Two Indian princes who had defeated llieir 
enemies with the help of the French .were in¬ 
stalled by Dupleix at Pondicherry, with great 
pomp, as the new rulers of the Deccan and its 
Carnatic province. They were Muzzafar Jang 
and Chanda Sahib. Dupleix’s schemes were 
prospering, for the great Mogul empire in India 
was breaking up, and the various princes were 
fighting among themselves to win kingdoms. 


The English at Madras were alarmed at this vast 
spread of French influence. Their candidate 
as ruler of the Carnatic was Mohammed Ali, hut 
he and a small English force were besieged at 
Trichinopoly by Chanda Sahib. Clive suggested 
attacking Arcot, Chanda’s capital. This, he 
said, would draw some of the enemy away from 
Trichinopoly and thus enable help to be, sent to 
Mohammed Ali there. 


Clive’s plan was agreed to, but all the troops 
that could be spared for it were 200 European 
soldiers and 600 Indians. With this handful, 
and three guns, Clive set out in August 1751 
on his desperate venture. They marched at 
first through stifling heat, - Then black clouds 
rolled across the sky, the monsoon broke, and 
rainstorms flooded the countryside. The little 
force slogged on through liquid mud. 


fs sRems that Clive lias little hope of ever reaching Arcot. See next week’s instalment 
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Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Wilkins has agreed to take 
part in Jennings' production of a 
scene from Henry V at the school 
cot',cert. When the boys are ready 
to take the stage they find that 
Jennings has forgotten to provide 
a costume for Mr. Wilkins. 

19. Cehind the scenes 

'^HE situation was desperate. 

Nothing could excuse the 
fatal blunder. Yet, conic what 
may, the show must go on! 

“You prize bazooka, Jennings! 
You’ve ruined everything!” 
stormed Temple. “We can’t have 
Henry V coming on in a hairy 
tweed jacket and flannel trousers!” 

“Perhaps we can think of somc- 
ihing else,” Jennings mumbled un¬ 
easily. He glanced round the 
room, seeking inspiration. With¬ 
out much hope he stripped a red 
blanket from one of the beds. “I 
wonder if he’d mind wearing 
this?” he queried. “He could sort 
of drape it round his shoulders 
and let it hang down his back.” 

Venables dismissed the sugges¬ 
tion with a snort of contempt. 
“Don’t be crazy! He’d look like 
a Red Indian chief!” 

Brass hat 

“It’d be better than nothing,” 
Jennings argued. “At least it 
would cover his suit. And fo.r a 
helmet we could get him to wear 
—er ” 

Jennings racked his brains. 
“Well, how about that brass coal 
scuttle in the sick room?” he said 
at length. “That might make 
rather a decent helmet.” 

“But it isn’t even clean—it’s all 
coally!” cried Darbishire, aghast 
at this horrifying prospect. 
“Honestly, Jen, you’ve bished up 
the issue properly this time. 
Here’s the whole school coming 
into the gym hoping to see a really 
lobsterous scene from Shakespeare, 
and what happens? Henry V 


comes on in a red blanket and a 
coal scuttle!” 

There was little that Jennings 
could say in his own defence, but 
he did his best to put a brave face 
on things. “It’s no good moaning 
about it! You chaps go down and 
get ready to start, while I go and 
get Old Wilkie fixed up.”' 

Jennings was not the only mem¬ 
ber of the cast who was feeling 
anxious about the concert. Mr. 



“ My svord, you look smart, 
Jennings! ” said Mr. Carter 


Wilkins, too, seemed beset by 
some private worry, for when Mr. 
Carter called in at the staff-room 
on his way to the gymnasium he 
found his colleague prowling 
about the room like a cat on 
spiked railings. 

“Whatever’s the matter with 
you, Wilkins?” he inquired. 

Mr. Wilkins ceased his restless 
pacing in mid-stride. “Well, it’s 
like this,” he began. “The other 
day I rashly agreed to play 
Henry V in a scene that the boys 
are doing for the concert this 
evening.” 

“Splendid!” replied Mr, Carter 
in tones of kindly encouragement. 
“Mind you’re good, Wilkins. We 
shall all be expecting-” 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD tilX 



11, Ford Thtiiiderbird (American) 
■JJnlike most American cars 
the Thunderbird has a 
central gear lever for the 
synchromesh three speeds. The 
seats and steering column are 
power-operated for easy ad¬ 
justment. Extras include power- 


steering and a fibre glass 
detachable hard top. The 
front suspension, an entirely 
new method, is known as the 
ball joint system. 

The Thurlderbird’s four- 
litre engine gives 160 b.h.p., 
and a top speed of 110 m.p.h. 


He broke off, puzzled at the 
sight of his colleague’s agonised 
expression. 

“Yes, but what Tm trying to 
tell you is that I just don’t know 
the part,” Mr. Wilkins confessed. 
“Not more than the first few lines, 
anyway.” 

It W'as, of course, the end-of- 
term rush that bad upset Mr. 
Wilkins’ plans. He had accepted 
the part with every intention of 
learning it; but since then he had 
been so busy writing reports and 
adding up marks that he had had 
no time to spare for Shakespeare. 
He had even forgotten his 
generous offer until shortly before 
tea that afternoon. 

“It’s a bit late in the day to 
start worrying about your part 
now,” said Mr. Carter when the 
dismal tale was told. “You’re due 
to go on the stage very shortly.” 

Concentration 

“I can’t go on! It’s impossible!” 
cried Mr. Wilkins, running his 
fingers distractedly through his 
hair. “There are about fifty lines 
in this first speech alone!” He 
closed his eyes in an effort of con¬ 
centration and declaimed: 

" What's he that wishes so ? 

“My cousin Westmoreland ?— 
No, my fair cousin, 

“If ur are —er^something-or- 
othcr, we are—um—enow to—er 
—to er . . . Oh, it’s hopeless, 
Carter. I wish I could think of a 
way to get out of it.” 

Mr. Carter clicked his tongue in 
reproach. “I don’t see how you 
can do that, now that the audience 
are all sitting there waiting for 
things to start,” he observed. “It’s 
a pity, in a way, that the Head 
made you write and put off Irving 
Borrowmore’s visit.” 

Mr. Wilkins gave a violent start. 
His eyes opened wide and his jaw 
dropped. “Oh, my goodness!” he 
gasped. “That’s another thing 1 
haven’t done! 1 completely forgot 
alt about writing to cancel the 
wretched man’s visit.” 

This new development caused 
his spirits to sink to rock bottom. 
It would be bad enough having to 
march on to the stage and to make 
an undignified exhibition of him¬ 
self; but with a professional 
Shakespearean actor looking on 
from the wings the thing became 
altogether unreasonable. 

“I can't face it!” he cried sud¬ 
denly. “I just can’t go on!” 

Consolation 

Mr. Carter refused to take (he 
matter seriously. “It’s only an in¬ 
formal concert. Nobody will ex¬ 
pect a first-rate performance,” he 
pointed out. “And in any case, 
Wilkins, you can’t back out now.” 

With a glance at his watch Mr. 
Carter noted that it was time for 
him to make his way along to the 
gymnasium to keep an eye on the 
audience. At the door of the staff 
room he turned and said: “I 
shouldn’t worry, Wilkins, your 
ordeal won’t last long. Judging 
by how much you know of your 
part, the scene will probably be 
over in about thirty seconds.” 

Outside in the corridor Mr. 
Carter met a small figure clad in 
cardboard armour, carrying a red 
blanket and a brass coal scuttle. 

“My word, you look smart, 
Jennings!” he said. 
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On sea and on land 

A CHRONOMETER tike this oOB designed by Har¬ 
rison went with Nelson in his many sea battles. 
Maintaining the tradition of craftsmanship 
which goes back to long before Harrison’s 
day, Newmark English-made watches have 
brought accurate time-keeping within the 
reach of everyone. There are 39 Newmark 
models, many with jewelled move¬ 
ments. Speak to Dad about getting one. 



UNBREAKABLE GLASS, 
IN CHROME OR GOLDEN 
FINISH : AT LEADING 
JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE 
ENGLISIIMADE ILDJCOND- 
ITIONALLY GUARANTEED 



NEWMARK 

CRESCENT MODELS (.jewelled) b^le to 5gns 

Other models from 36/9 

IVrite for free full colour catalogue , _ 

and name of nearest stockist to louis >xEvvm.ark ltd., ruRLEY way, croydom 



RAMMON 
GASHERS 

need Mustard 


Just a slip of the tongue. That should 
read “Gammon Rashers need Mustard.” 
And don’t you love to slip your tongue 
round a nice juicy slice of bacon with a 
golden dab of Colman’s mustard on it ! 
Always have it and remember the password: 
“ Mass the Pustard, please.” 



PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let US teach YOUR child personally for the “Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolmeht for a Home “ Prep ” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit-of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need be 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating the age of your child and the ofiproximote date of 
taking the examination. Fees from £2. S. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.I6, COLLEGE HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

OREAT BABUAIN 

at below co«it. Stronit 
enamelled Jiandlo ’with 

new blade firmly held X A 

by screw. Puts usc<l j7 th 

blades (o good use. Send Xir WWi 
1/- stamps or P.o. Post $(l. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3'6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
accessary parts au’i 
_ mctAal base for simple 

assembly to malic this working Llcctric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and eaf'y directions. (Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. OW), 

585 High Road, Finchley. London, N.12 



BOYS & GIRLS jL& PARENTS 


CROW LIVING MINIATURETREES 

A fascinating and inexpensive hobby, 
and con be a profitable one. A stanipc-b 
acKlressed Mill bring you 

Illustrated firocluire giving full details 
of this 2,000-year-olcl Oriental Art. 

MINIATUREES (A. SIMONS), Dpt. C.N.14, 
467 LoflTsfiip Lane, London, N.22 


SenTTsdTforinujtr/jrtsSTerms. 

S !. DEPOSIT I 

“ PAY OFF ANY ITEM 

REAL RADIO cbyItmTset 

Without Oil/— Inc. phones 
phones 

REALBADIO 
HECEFTION 
—NOT A TOYI 
Earphones 
essential. 

Ideal lor 
Bedrooms, 

Invalids, 
p r i y a t o 

listening, __ __ 

Eadio-minded boys, etc. No Elec 
tricity, No Batteries. Works 
anywhere. A’ X 2* X 4”. Plus 
1/6 post & Pltg. C.O.I). exfra. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS, 
(CNP. 27) 623/7 Holloway Road, 
London, N.19. .dnciiauii/ 4426/7. 



[CAMPING TENT SALE for CYCLISTS, 

HIKERS, BEACH, GARDENS, 
or CHILDREN 

35'fi carr. 

W g.O.D. extra. 

KBW JUNIOR RIDGE 
TENT—ill stvous tent eloeh. 
WAX PROOFED. Complc.re 
wifh peg's. Two 3-piecc polos in 
handy c.irrying bug. Light¬ 
weight. Simple to erect. Size 
5' long, 4'wide. 3'high, 4'walls. SLEEPS 2 PEOPLE. 

iSENIOlflQ/A plMS S/iS fbrf. 6' long. 4'6'' wide, | 
I Size c.O.U.txtrb. 3'9" high, 9* walls. | 

ancIer's^W^^onlYY^- 

post II’. C.O.D. ext. 
Consists of a well- 
hnislicd. 6 feet long. 
Jhrce-piccebrass fcrnilcd 
I tanc rod with brass 
eye.s, line, lloat, b.iit 
box, hooks and weights. Everything for fishing. 
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^a mj» COLIECT Or 

WIHOSOK SfMlic 


THE 

HOEBYl 

OF 


^£0 

TUI »1IW» Of QUAktTV 


Bii)tBtrirMM>BWoaot;eu.$agx 


THE 

KING 

OF 


STAMP COLLECTOR BADGE FREE ; 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. Extra Super 
Special Gift, for a limited period only. ’ 
To introduce our Approvals to new 
clients, we are giving away absolutely free 
a magnificent tasteful red and black 
Coat Lapel Badge, worded “ STAMP 
COLLECTOR—Tlic Hobby of Kings— 
The King of Hobbies,” and showing a 
picture of Windsor Castle. Recognise other collectors by wearing j 
this badge, and be recognised by them. 

Yours Free. To get it just ask for Stamp Collector Badge Free and ' 
it will be sent with a Selection ot Windsor Stamps On Approval, (t 
Enclose 2id. stamp for posting all to you by return. ^ 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 

to New QUEEWS, inc. 3 A DEN p R £ | 

St ilt. Froo to all askinif to 
siT our famous “QU AIiITY** 
ApinoTals. Siuft 2 itl. (abroad 
G<1.) for our postago and 
listsi. (Without Approvals 
price 1/3). IP you wish you 
may jJin “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,’* Year's 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
JlMubcrship Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
moutlily. rieasc stale if adult 
(-If'jutlily selections a special- 
jif.v. School Clubs and 



Thematic Collectors 
etitt'ietffor.) Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897. 




WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP <DepL 19), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent'^7 

a 





CDCE TDIAIIOIII ARQ coflection. This beautifut sec is very 

■ RRR I IHfirlMUWIlIlR much larger than the illustration. If you collect 
flowers you will find the Rose and Cyclamen, also a TRIANGULAR airmail with 
views of land and sea. All FREE. Send NOW 3d. postage requesting our un¬ 
beatable large Discount Approvals also our illustrated price list with many bargains. 

Deal with the firm that has been established for 35 years. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL, 



FREE 

TRIANGULARS 


The above magnlliccnt pair of MINT 
stamps—the actual size is illustrated—will Lc 
sent Free to collectors who ask for our Approi als 
and who send postage 21d. (overseas 3 au/. Theso 
beautiful stamps were issued by the Mozambique Company 
(East Africa) ia 1937 and are among the Guest of pre-war pictorial 
stamps. The designs show a lion and a python in nalur.al colours. hen 
writing, please ask for MOZAMBIQUE Free Gift, and don’t forget your name, 
address and postage.* 

WOOLCOCK, 27 Cape Rd., Seaton, Workmgtou, England 






FREE 


FREE 


This BARBADOS QUEEN Set offered FREE for the first time 

To all asking for my FAMOUS DISCOUNT APrUOVALS and enclosing 3tl, postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (60/cx), 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


QUICK ACTION 

llESCOPE 



iviTHMsef' ^ 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 


SCO this tfdescope in action. Up in a hash with 
fipecial single draw that cuts down focusing 
time. You havo the object- you wish to view ot 
close quarters in a split second. Boy Scouts, 
Hikers, Cyclists, etc., like this useful'telescope 
bccau.so lob into tho body there is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of tizis absolutely super bumper b.Trgain. 
2/6 only, pins 6 d, post, rto. NO MORB TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 


* GRBAT CAMPING OFFER * 

RIDGETENTv^4'- 



_ BRAIID NEW (k- lose 
7 . Para. Tent. All colours. 
■ • Complete. Ideal Cyclists, 
C.,iiiiJkT's. Lciiglh 7 ft. 3 in. bleeping base X 
4 It. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. 
waJJs, all approx. Weight 31 lbs, £ 2 . 15 . 0 , 
or 4/- dop. and 9 mthly. payts. 6f-, 1 of 2/6. 
With fly-sheet £4.2.6. or 10/- dcp. and 8 
mthly. payts. 9/9. 1 of 2/9. Both c.^rr. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARMY/; 

BRAND NEW RfOCE TENr^J . 

Sent for 22^6 



E.xteuds appios. 10 ft. X 6 ft. x 6 It. Walls 
3 ft. Wcigiit 21 lbs. Finest value offered. 
Real watrriu'oof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout clot)!. Coznpktc. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dcp. .'lud 7 mthly. payts. of 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 
Lists Binoculars. Watches, Tents, clc. TERMS. 


HEADOirA.BTER fit GBNBRAI, SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/18), 196-200 Cold 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, Lomlon, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.ni. Wed. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


On Friday, at the Empire Pool, 
Wembley, Britain's 40 best 
amateur boxers will be competing 
in the finals of the 67th A.B.A. 
Championships. This week’s 
A.B.A. finals are particularly im¬ 
portant to the men engaged, be¬ 
cause from among the winners 
will be chosen the boxers to repre¬ 
sent Britain in the European 
Championships, staged in Berlin 
at the end of May. 

Cricket is here again 

'L'lic first-class cricket season 
starts on Saturday with the 
traditional match at Lord's 
between the M.C.C. and York¬ 
shire. Unfortunately, Len 
Hiilton will not be a member of 
the Yorkshire side. England’s cap¬ 
tain is still on the high seas, re¬ 
turning from Australia. 

'Fiie Worcestershire County 
Cricket Club groundsmen have 
spent a busy few weeks in their 
efforts to prepare the Worcester 
ground for the opening match of 
the South African tour, on May 7. 
From November, the ground was 
under water for 12 weeks. How¬ 
ever, it is hoped that the ground 
and the new stand will be ready in 
time for the match. 

q/iiE Burnley football club have 
bought a 79-acre farm which 
will be used as a training ground 
for junior teams, and may become 
the club’s general training head¬ 
quarters. 

100-goal Raymond 

§()Mi: months ago CN mentioned 
the goal-scoring feats of 
Raymond Missett, of the 
St. Charles School, Leeds, Soccer 
team (his 63 goals scored before 
Christmas was a Leeds Schools’ 
record). In the last week of the 
schools’ Soccer season, with two 
games to play, Raymond's total of 
goals stood at 93—but he just 
reached his target of a century. 

J)UNFERMUNE will stage an 
interesting men’s hockey in¬ 
ternational match on Saturday, 
when Great Britain opposes a 
team from the Netherlands. The 
British team is composed of two 
Welshmen, one Scot, and eight 
Englishmen. ' 

Schoolboy 

International 

Jh^ngland’s schoolboy foot¬ 
ballers will be meeting the 
boys of Eire at Luton on Satur¬ 
day. Since the war, the two 
countries have met eight times; 
England have won three times, 
Eire four, and one game (last 
season) was drawn. 

gASEBALL, the national game of 
America, has been replaced 
by Soccer as the official game for 
matches between U.S. Air Force 
bases in Europe. The highlight of 
the season is the European cham¬ 
pionship to be held in Germany 
this summer. Eight teams will take 
part—two each from England, 
Germany, France, and North 
Africa. American forces in this 
country already have an inter¬ 
squadron Soccer tournament, 
which will be held next month. 


Qn Saturday the 54th Rugby 
League Cup Final will be 
played at Wembley, between 
Barrow and Workington Town. 
Barrow have never won this cup, 
although they played in the final 
in 1938 and 1951. Workington 
Town, founded in 1945, won the 
League Championship in 1951, 
and the R. L. Cup at Wembley in 
1952—a wonderful record for a 
new club. Workington’s scrum- 
half, Johnny Roper, is only 18 
years old, and is in his first season 
in senior football. 


Discus thrower 



A member of the Spartan Ladies’ 
Athletic Chib trains at discus 
throwing in London’s Battersea 
Park. This sport was practised 
in Greece in the 5tli eculury B.c., 
when Myron the sculptor made 
his . famous statue, Uiscoholus, 
the discus thrower. 

T"E Sullivans are well known in 
the Soccer circles of Edmon¬ 
ton, London. Four of the brothers 
have already played for the Ed¬ 
monton Schools’ F. A., and now 
12-year-old Barry Sullivan is 
beginning to show his paces and is 
considered likely to make his 
mark in senior Soccer. 

Looking ahead 

Thomas Stout of Warring¬ 
ton never fails to put in his 
weekly appearance at the swim¬ 
ming baths. On his 80th birthday 
the other day the staff 'showed 
their admiration by presenting 
him with a new pair of swimming 
trunks. 

“I shall be all right now for 
another twenty years,” chuckled 
Mr. Stout. 

'J'liE annual seven-a-side Rugby 
tournament promoted by the 
Middlesex Association, reaches its 
final stages at Twickenham on 
Saturday, after the playing-off of 
the preliminary rounds last 
Saturday. This year’s tournament 
attracted a record entry of 180 
teams from all over Britain. Since 
the start of this annual competi¬ 
tion, in 1926, more than £54,000 
has been raised for various 
charities. 
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100 DIFFERENlj 

'FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS! 

' Gummed and perforated like stamps. ^ 

For iiiouutitig at the. top of your ^ 


I 


j 


you vvroto to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. FCN), 

^ 7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 

J/ you enclose 2hh .^toinp for postor/c 
and innitioii "Children’s Snespaver.” 


stamp alljum pog 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

ftrr all applicants for Discount Approvals. 
These stamp siza attrartivf’ Flags iucluclo ^ 
.somtt from tlio lesser known states, sueli ^ 

as Nepal, Saiicli-Araliia, Tibet, 

Ukraine, Yemen, etc. A 

1 also Rive—as.-iiii without charge— ^ 

50 DIFFERENT STAMPS, and a j 

(Iciiuino Frotit Shaving Bonus Scheme « 
for my regular cliouls. You ’vvill be Glad 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 


This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 254 . stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

ANOTHER SPECIAL FREE OFFER)’ 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
SILVER JUBILEE 

CORONATIONS, SILVER WEDDING, ETC. 

This packet containing the above stamps from 
the BrStisli Empire is offered FREE to 
applicants for iny barsaiu discount Approvals. 

s. W. SALMON (C 12 ), 

119 Beechcrott Road, IPSWICH 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1 . Br. COLS, (many mint inoliuUus 
LATFST ISSUES). 

2. OREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for tho sflrrtion which inlcro&ts YOU I 
FK03IPT and IMiTVIDUMI- aitciUion. 

-POST FllFB- 

MIXED PACKETS FOU BECIIXXEPS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT fO), 

44 Darrel Road, Betfora, Notts. 


FREE!~200 INaUD^L 

QUEENS, BR. EMPIRE and PIQORIALS 

Sent absoIutelyFreetoall genuinecollectors 
who wish to see our 3d. In the I/* 
Discount Approvals. Please send 2jd. 
stomp for postoge. 

m. LLOYD TDept. CNs; 

38 Clifton Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


25 CHINA 25 


or 

5 TRIANGULARS 5 

free 

Yes, sir, /use ask to see our Approvals, send 
us 2id. stamp for postage and state which 
gift is preferred. 

BATTSTAMPS (K) 

.5 Home Road, London, S.W.It 

MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. {Price list 6d. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula* 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 


If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence to : 

MERGER’S 

. CORRESPONOENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1 
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OUR FRIEND JENNINGS 


The boy gave him a nervous 
grin and hurried past. Something 
about his manner showed that the 
Earl of Salisbury, like his royal 
master, was uneasy in his mind as 
to what would happen when the 
curtain rose upon the field of 
Agincourt. 

Mr. Wilkins grunted a curt 
“Come in!” when the knock 
sounded upon the staff room door. 
A moment later Jennings trotted 
into the room and set his burdens 
dow'n upon the table. 

“Please, sir. I'm terribly sorry, 
but we’ve made a bit of a bish 
about your costume, sir,” he said. 
“You see. Matron didn’t know 

“Costume!” shouted Mr. 
Wilkins in horror. “You don’t 
mean you’re expecting me to dress 
up for this ghastly charade, do 
you?” 

Point-blank refusal 

“Yes, of course, sir, but un¬ 
fortunately the only thing we’ve 
got left for you is this—er—cloak 
and helmet, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ complexion turned 
three shades pinker. “I’m not 
wearing any trumpery household 
furniture, and don’t you think it!” 
he barked. “1 positively refuse to 
march on to the stage in front of 
the whole school balancing a dirty 
brass coal scuttle on the top of my 
head! It’s all off, d’you hear me! 
1 am not going to perform!” 

The Earl’s eyes were moist 
with unshed tears. His voice 
quavered a little as he made a last 


desperate appeal. “ Oh, but p/cose. 
sir! And after all the trouble 
you’ve taken, sir!” 

A slight tremor ran through 
Mr. Wilkins’ frame at the mention 
of this painful subject. And as the 
shock wave died away, he sud¬ 
denly realised that here was the 
excuse he needed. After all, no 
one with his dignity to consider 
could possibly agree to recite 
Shakespeare’s immortal verse—or, 
at least, five lines of it—from 
underneath the rim of a battered 
brass coal scuttle! 

Trance of misery 

“You heard what I said, Jen¬ 
nings!” he retorted grufily. “I 
suggest you go and ask Mr. Carter 
to announce that the item has been 
withdrawn from the programme. 
So far as I’m concerned it’s all off 
—and that’s my last word!” 

Jennings tottered out of the 
staff room, feeling that the bottom 
had dropped out of his world. 
Why did Mr. Wilkins have to go 
and spoil everything! To cancel 
the performance after all the 
trouble they had taken was un¬ 
thinkable. Yet what else could 
they do when the chief character 
staged a lightning strike just 
before the rise of the curtain? 

He wandered back along the 
corridor in a trance of misery. 
And thus it was that he failed to 
notice a tall, imposing figure wear¬ 
ing a dark overcoat and carrying 
a suitcase, who was ascending the 
stairs from the front hall. 

To be concluded 


THE IVOR NOVELLO OF 
A FORMER AGE 


Stamp News 

A. COMPETITION is being held by 
the Australian postal 
authorities for designs and ideas 
for postage stamps to celebrate the 
1956 Olympic Games at Mel¬ 
bourne. Designs or suggestions 
must be in the hands of the. 
Australian Postmaster-General by 
the end of July. 

^ FLAMING sword will be pictured 
on a Dutch stamp out next 
week to commemorate her Libera¬ 
tion ten years ago. 

JjONDON’s Tower Bridge is to 
appear on a stamp from 
Monaco. It will be one of a set 
in honour of Jules Verne. The 
stamp depicting Tower Bridge will 
also have heads of a Red Indian, 
a Chinese, a Jap, and an Indian 
to represent the book. Round the 
World in Eighty Days. 


Competition Result 

The watches offered as prizes in 
C N Competition No. 25 have 
been awarded to: Alan Clunie, 
Fife; Valerie Evans, East Kirkby; 
Michael Gatty, Ferryhill; Pamela 
Hooper, London, E.C.2; and 
Paul Swindells, Worthing. Con¬ 
solation prizes go to: Roy 
Allison, Hull; Wendy Barrie, 
Churchdown; Edward Combe, 
Belfast; John Denison, Win¬ 
chester; James Hume, West 
Lothian; Mona Jack, Penicuik; 
Rosalind Jefferson, Cambridge; 
Valerie Lacey, Loughborough; 
Robert Moore, West Bromwich; 
and Patricia Robertson, Purley. 


Sir Henry Bishop, who died in 
London on April 30 just 100 
years ago, might well be called 
the Ivor Novello of his day. 

A dark, handsome man with a 
Roman nose, he was a prolific 
composer of popular theatre 
music. The London public also 
knew him as the conductor at 
Covent Garden and the King’s 
Theatre (later called His 
Majesty’s) in the Haymarket; and 
at Vauxhall Gardens, the popular 
pleasure grounds just across the 
river. 

NEAR THE OPEN FIELDS 
Henry Bishop was born in 1786 
in Great Portland Street (behind 
what is now Broadcasting House). 
In those days it was a part of 
London close to open fields, and 
this fact helps to explain why his 
best compositions were his glees; 
these part songs for men’s voices 
reflected the England of his time, 
when es'cn the largest town had 
no house more than ten minutes’ 
walk from the open fields. 

His career seemed set fair 
when he wrote the music for a 
Drury Lane show called The 
Circassian Bride. The first night 
was a triumph, but on the second 
the whole theatre caught fire and 
was burned to the ground. 

The young composer’s complete 
band parts went up in flames and 
all he could do was to try to write 
out the music again from memory. 
Nevertheless, the management 


promptly gave him an engage¬ 
ment for the next three years. 

From then on he turned out a 
huge quantity of work including 
extra numbers for operas and 
operettas by other composers, in¬ 
cidental music for Shakespeare 
plays, cantatas, and oratorios. One 
of his operas, Aladdin, was written 
as a rival to Weber’s Oberon. He 
also wrote a special musical play 
to celebrate Queen Victoria's 
wedding. 

Many of his songs were popular 
hits of the time, especially one 
called My Pretty Jane. He was a 
man who could spin endlqss 
threads of pleasing, easy melody 
and one to whom musical com¬ 
position came as easily as speech 
to most people. Henry Bishop 
was a founder member of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society 
which gives us such fine concerts 
still, and incidentally, he was the 
first English musician to be 
knighted. 


MORE SWEDES GO BY CAit 

Sweden leads the . European 
countries for the number of cars 
compared with the population— 
one car for every 13 inhabitants. 
Britain ranks second, followed by 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

In the world order, the United 
States leads, followed by Canada. 
New Zealand, Australia, and then 
Sweden. 





A!)l-i:iCnSEICS AXXOUXCE.yfEXT 





Hullo there, 

It’s nice to be with you all 
again. I had some very inter¬ 
esting letters from lots of you 
last month—I’ll be answering 
them all personally in time, or 
else in this column—so keep 
on writing! The recipes are 
certalnlj'^ popular. This month 
there’s a savoury one for a 
change. Maybe you have a 
favourite recipe you’d like to 
share with the others — if you 
have, do send it to me. 

My address is Susan Croft, 
‘The Stork Letter’, 55 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.l. 


TIte TcBwer dl 


tVhen you walk across the smooth turf of 
Tower Green. It’s liard to Imasino that this 
was owe of tiie most famous prisons in history. 
But once Inside one of the towers, with its cold 
stone walls, the memory of the past Is all 
around you. Here in the Tower many famous 
people have been kept pri.soner. There W’as the 
lovely young Lady Jane Grey, Queen of Eng¬ 
land for Just nine days. Sir Walter Haleig h, the 
great Elizabethan, Sir Thomas More, martyred 
for his faith. The Tower Itself was built mainly 
in the last part of the nth century by G undulf. 
Bishop of Rochester. It was added to, and al¬ 
tered, in Tudor times, and more recently, 
barracks have been'built within the tower 



grounds. When you go to the Tewer you will 
see the bright uniforms of the Yeomen of the 
Guard—you probably know them osBeefeaters 
—and you’ll see the large black ravens on 
Tower Green, with their wings clipped so they 
won’t fly away, and you can also .see the splen¬ 
dour of the Crowm Jewels in the Wakefield 
Tower. 




Here are some more names. 
See if yours is one of them. 
JOAN is a. Hebrew name 
which means ‘grace of the 
Lord’. 

EDNA means either ‘ rich 
gift’ or ‘perfect happiness’. 



^ vr ^ -If 

A-tbea-I-fo eaf! 
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^ Potato 6hee§@ 

2 os. Stork Margarine (alicags use Stork— it makes it even more delicious) 

1 lb. mashed potatoes 

3-4 03. {6-8 heaped tablespoons) grated cheese 
Salt to taste ■ Pepper to taste 


JENNIFER,' this has the 
same meaning as Winifred. 
It is Celtic and means 
‘white wave’. 

JOCELYN is from the Latin 
and means ‘merry’ or 
‘sportive’. 

VAN DJ3 BEi;0n,S AND JOIGENS Lm, LOBDOS, B.C.4 


Melt the Stork over a low 
heat. Put the mashed pota¬ 
toes, grated, cheese, melted. 
Stork and seasoning in a botvl, and mix 
thoroughly together. Put into a pie-dish 
brushed with a little extra melted Stork, 
spread evenly, mark a pattern on top 


slj. »J/ vU 

/Vv «4’* *7? 


v.uth a fork and hake for 30 minutes in a 
fairly hot oven (Regulo Mark 6—400 F.) 
on the second shelf from the top. Serves 
3-4 portions. 

Cheerio till next month. 


Yours, 




■Si 




3k 

3k 


I'L ZL'. sir. A?'' 'Jz. 'I-' 'L' vV vG 

•T* ''l'' ^ 'iN 'K "Jn 
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JACKO AND CHDIP BOTH LOSE THEHl MOP BATTLE TO MOTHER 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

A little girl who had been to 
school for the first time was 
asked how she liked her teacher. 

“Not ,a bit,” came the reply. 
“She took me to a desk and told 
me to sit there for the present. 
And though I sat there for a long 
time she never gave me the 
present.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

YELLOW UNDERWINO US it flicS 

rapidly for a short distance to 
settle, appearing to vanish because 
of its inconspicuous colouring. 

There arc 
several 
species of this 
moth in 
Great Britain. 
We show the 
broad bordered variety. Colouring 
of the forewings varies consider¬ 
ably from greyish to yellow-brown 
and brown to near-black. The 
hind wings are yellow or orange, 
with a black stripe running com¬ 
pletely round the wing just inside 
its margin. 

These moths are common every¬ 
where, even in towns, where they 
are often encountered in gardens. 
An average specimen has a wing 
span of 2i inches. 

LIVE CAPITAL 

“N^ow, Eric,” said teacher, “what 
is meant by a man's assets?” 
“Please, sir, his young donkeys." 

BEDTIME TALE 



The Children’s Newspaper, At>ril 30, i9S5 

THE SAME ONLY DIFFERENT 

Eight words are tttissing here, 
hilt you need find only four be¬ 
cause each word, although 
spelt the same, has two meanings. 

j^oME xxxxx may be sunny. 

These xxxxx deal in money; 

A xxxxxxx may be filled with coal, 
A rat may xxkxxxx down a hole; 
To xxxxxx is to quote a price, 

A xxxxxx steak is very nice; 

A ram will xxxx, so will a bull; 
With w'ater or wine this xxxx may 
be full. 

Answer below 



ANOTHER BLOOMER 
“ Quite a number of flowers have 
prefixes,” said teacher. “There 
is the dog-rose, for example. Can 
you name another one, Johnson?” 
“Er—yes, sir. Collie-flower." 

WHO SAW? 

Each of these quotations 
originated from a famous fictional 
character. 

J^lementary. my dear Watson. 
Curiouscr and curiouscr! 
Now I'm opening out like the 
largest telescope that ever was! 
Every idiot who goes about with 
Merry Christmas on his lips 
should be boiled with his own 
plum puddingi 

If you call me Anne, please call 
me Anne spelled with an e. 
Those that wish to be clean, clean 
they will be! 

/{//urpr in coinniii 5 


TWO WERE TINY 


Jn Spring, when her cubs were 
born, the vixen saw that two 
of them were much smaller than 
the other five. But Roly and Poly 
themselves did not find (his out 
until they were a month old. 

This was when their mother 
started taking all of them outside 
the den at dusk to play. And now 


mother, she said: " You can go 
back on your own tonight.” 

Roly winked at Poly. And the 
five winked at one another. But 
they were not planning to run 
away, but to follow their mother 
secretly on a'long hunt. 

And so they did.-so far into the 
wood that when .she turned for 



Roly and Poly found. that • the 
others 'always ran faster, and- won 
all the games. 

Now, too, their mother began 
bringing them beetles and mice for 
their supper; and the five always 
pounced first, and Roly and Poly 
got very little. 

Soon the vixen took them out 
into the wood to learn hunting, 
and Roly and Poly, got tired 
much sooner than the others, and 
they all had to go home. 

The five were so snappy to the 
little ones about this that Roly said 
miserably to Poly: “Let’s run 
away! ” 

Well, the very next evening 
when they were all following their 


home they were too tired to follow 
her back. 

Now, the vixen knew all the 
time that they were following her. 
And she said now: “There is an 
empty den just here. Curl up, and 
I will bring some food tomorrow.” 

“Couldn’t we stay here always, 
and you visit us every day?” they 
asked eagerly. Prc.sently she 
agreed, and then set off for home. 

And when she got back with 
some nice tit-bits. Roly and Poly 
were there after all. They could 
not bear to run away without see¬ 
ing their mother once more! And 
now. hearing all about the others, 
they gave up all ideas of running 
away themselves. J.xneThornic roft 


H and M PUZZLE 
Ji]ACU of these jumbled words is 
the name of a creature which 
begins with the letter H or M. 

Answer in column 5 


Hi 


(ij 


kj 





EMPTY IIEADEO 
teacher was telling the class 
how important it was to keep 
public parks and highways tidy, 
and noticed that one of the boys 
was not paying attention. 

“Tell me. McPherson,” she said, 
“why mustn’t we throw empty 
bottles into ponds and on the 
highways?’’ 

McPherson stood up. “Because, 
miss—er—there might be a penny 
on the bottle.” 

KNOCKED INTO A COCKED HAT 
we easily beat another in 
a contest we sometimes say 
that wc have knocked him into a 
cocked hat. 

In one form of a game of 
skittles, three pins are set up in 
the form of a triangle, and when 
all the pins have been knocked 
down except these three, the set is 
known as “being knocked into a 
cocked hat,” 

The cocked hat in the expression 
is the tricorn or three-cornered 
hat common in the 18th century. 
A form of this headgear is still 
worn by naval officers in full 
d less. 

OTHER WORLDS 
J.N the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Mars is low in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
east and Saturn 
is in the south¬ 
west. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it 
will appear at ten o’clock on 
Friday evening, April 29, 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Confess. 

5 Uneven. S Foes. 9 Diagrams. 

11 London Symphony Orchestra. 

12 Allow. 13 Thank you! 15 

Comfort. 17 Ncaf. 20 General 
Practitioner. 22 Employ. 23 Ex¬ 
clamation. 25 Beneath. 27 Con¬ 
sidered. 28 Before. 29 Manner. 
READING DOWN : 1 Fruit. 

2 Beef, mutton, and so on, 
3. Hostelry. 4 Trial. 5 Lubricate. 

6 Loathe. 7 Distinguished Service 

Order. 10 Skin prepared by 
tanning. 14 Preposition of 
position. 16 For example. 18 
Reddish. 19 Blend: 21 Places. 
23 Exist. 24 Monkey. 26 Meshed 
tabric. vhiyircr i.r.si w'cek 


HOWLERS 

w.w who lives a hundred years 
automatically becomes a 
Centurion. 

Where a lot of railway lines 
meet it is known as a conjunction. 

One group of islands in the 
West Indies is known as the 
Pyjamas. These islands arc famous 
for bathroom sponges. 

The thermometer raises the tem¬ 
perature when you may be ill. 



STAJIP ALBUM ANSWER 
Egypt 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

1 L>, 2 Of, 4 n, 5 c 
BRAN TLB ANSWERS 

\?hopaid? Shcilock irrJmes, Alice in Won- 
ilci’lant], Ehono/.fr Scroojp, Amio of Croun 
Cublr*, llio Iri>liniim In The \\ utcr Hab'ios 

II and 31 piizielf. jrfi’ori. borj-c, 

bunf^lfr, lioniul, Imnirl, rmilo, iium-'o, magpio, 
miilgr, iiinrliTi, nuirc 

The sauip only different. Hank-, sculllc, Ini- 
(Icr, Lult 



/, Whot’s th/s Strange rock 
formation? {Careful) 


2, What are the names of these 
figures? 




3. Can you name this famous lady? 4. What is this v/ell-known building? 

“Yes, it’s Sir Kreemy Knut again, with No. 2 of the series of quizzes he’s 
prepared for you. How much do you know? See how many of these 
questions you can answer, then turn this advertisement upside-down to 
see how clever you’ve been. And here’s something you do know: the 
most delicious, most mouth-watering toffees are made by Sharp’s!” 



tJie wffli f»i‘ 
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SoSoy/pUD So^’I saj/uiSo/DJS */ 

EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD., OF MAIDSTONE, KENT 
“The To/fee Specialists'* 



























































































